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IX.—THE LATIN AND THE ANGLO-SAXON 
JULIANA. 


In the Acta Sanctorum, volume 11 for February, being 
volume v of the whole work, under date of February 16th, 
the assigned date of her martyrdom, we find two lives of 
St. Juliana, both edited by Bolland himself. One of these lives 
is by an anonymous author, and is edited from eleven Mss., ° 
collected by Bolland from various libraries duly specified ; 
and the other is by a certain Peter, a sub-deacon, and is 
edited from mss, at Naples and at Capua. This Life is dedi- 
cated by Peter to an “ Egregio Patri Domno Petro sanctae 
Parthenopensis Ecclesiae optimo Pastori,” at whose request 
it claims to have been written, and who is identified by 
Bolland with Peter, Archbishop of Naples, 1094-1111. If 
this identification is correct, the second Life is much later 
than the first ; and it is written in a much more ornate and 
elaborate style, frequently interspersed with hexameter verses, 

Cardinal Baronius, who edited the Martyrologium Romanum 
at Rome in 1586, after stating that the Acts of Juliana are 
extant in Metaphrastes, i. e., Symeon Metaphrastes (of whom 
more hereafter), says: “ We have the same in an old Ms. 
translated from Greek into Latin by a certain Peter, who 
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addressed it to Peter, a Neapolitan bishop, as his preface 
informs us.” But his preface does not state that he trans- 
lated his work from Greek into Latin, unless we are to infer 
that from his words: “Sed ejus passio propter incompositas 
dictiones in coetu fidelium legi minime praevalet.” It is 
barely possible that Peter may have spoken of the Greek 
original,—if he had one,—as incompositas dictiones, and so 
evidently Baronius understood him, but his Life seems to me 
to be based on the first Life, though written in a more elegant 
style, with some enlargement in certain parts. Symeon, 
however, the Byzantine hagiographer of the early tenth 
century, who lived to A. p, 965, did write in Greek, and has 
left us a very full Life of St. Juliana, which was translated 
into Latin by his editor Lip(p)oman, and incorporated by 
Surius into his work on the Lives of Saints. The Greek 
church, however, commemorates St. Juliana on December 21, 
her birthday. Symeon Metaphrastes may have drawn upon 
his imagination, as the older Latin writers did, but he has 
given us a very graphic picture of Juliana, her talks and her 
sufferings, her freedom from pain and her tears, that availed 
to quench the flames by which she was surrounded. (See 
Appendix II.) 

But who was St. Juliana? In brief, she was the daughter 
of Africanus of Nicomedia, and was put to death, a martyr to 
her Christian faith, in the time of the Emperor Maximian, 
somewhere between A. D. 304 and 311, some think in 309. 
She had been betrothed to Eleusius in her ninth year, but in 
her eighteenth year, having become a Christian, she refused 
to marry him unless he too would renounce the heathen gods 
and embrace the religion of Christ. Her Acts include the 
various efforts made by Africanus and Eleusius to induce her 
to sacrifice and to renounce her God, both by persuasion and 
by punishments of various kinds—scourging, hanging by the 
hair, torturing on the wheel, and imprisonment in a dungeon, 
where she had a long interview with Satan arrayed as an 
angel of light; but, after prayer to God, she unmasks the 
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deception, seizes and scourges the deceiver, and compels him 
to confess his various misdeeds as recounted in the Scriptures, 
and to beg for release. She is again summoned before the 
tribunal of the Prefect Eleusius, and leaves the prison, drag- 
ging the demon with her. She is still further tortured, but 
her constancy converts 130 men and women (or, if the 
omitted numeral is supplied after Metaphrastes, 500 men and 
130 women) who are all beheaded by the Prefect under the 
orders of Maximian. Juliana is now plunged into a bath 
of molten lead, which leaves her uninjured but destroys 75 
bystanders, and finally, as tortures have no effect, she is 
decapitated,—no remedy being found for the loss of a head. 

It is very interesting to note the details of each of these 
Lives, their differences, their omissions and additions, each 
giving play for the individual writer’s imagination, especially 
so the Life by Symeon, which is not found in the Acta 
Sanctorum, but in the works of Symeon Metaphrastes, printed 
in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, vol. 114. The concluding 
sections of these Lives inform us that a certain woman of 
senatorial rank, Sophonia, or Sophronia, according to Peter, 
or Sophia, according to Symeon, journeying from Nicomedia 
to Rome, took with her the body of the Saint, and a tempest 
arising the ship was driven to Campania, to the territory of 
Puteoli (Pozzuoli), where she has a mausoleum one mile from 
the sea, as the first Life states. Peter still further informs us 
that, owing to imminent danger from the heathen (imminente 
Ethnica feritate), lest so great a treasure might be dishonored, 
her body was transferred to the city of Cumae and there 
placed in the basilica of herself and St. Maximus, where it 
does not cease to confer very many benefits to the glory of 
God on those seeking them even to this day. 

A church was dedicated to her at Naples in 598 by order 
of Pope Gregory the Great. It was in the late siath century 
that this translation was made to Cumae, and the body seems 
to have rested undisturbed there until 1207, when it was 
transferred to Naples, and placed in the convent of the nuns 
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of Santa Maria Donna Romita, who bore the expense of 
building a church in honor of St. Juliana. Neapolitan 
writers assert that the remains are still there, but nobody 
knows where they are hidden, and many other cities in Italy, 
Spain, the Low Countries, Germany, and France, claim to 
possess them, or parts of them as relics. Brussels is one 
of the most noted of these cities. 

Bolland is more occupied with giving an account of these 
various translations of the body than with the origin of his 
mss., about which we should like further information. He 
simply states that the Acts of St. Juliana are “very ancient,” 
and were written while her body was still in the territory of 
Puteoli, not later then than 568, the date of the Lombard 
invasion of Italy, and perhaps of the translation to Cumae. 
Hessels criticised these Acts very severely, pronouncing them 
to be false, and Bolland devotes much space to refuting his 
criticisms. He does not deny that scribes have added some- 
thing to the Acts, but he affirms that they are extant in all 
the ms. Legendaries and Passionals, and that he has used the 
mss. of the best character. Baillet calls it “‘a pitiable legend” 
and thinks that the most judicious savants would agree with 
Hessels. 

That the meagre entries of the Martyrologies,—at first 
consisting merely of name, place, and date, compiled from the 
Calendars of the several churches,—were gradually added to, 
and at last comprehended voluminous Lives of the several 
Saints, more or less fictitious, is an undoubted fact; but even 
though these Lives are fictitious, they create a desire to know 
their origin. Nobody now blames Geoffrey of Monmouth 
for his additions to the life of King Arthur, even if William 
of Newberry, writing some fifty years later, did say “no one 
. «+. can doubt how flagrantly and boldly he lies about 
almost everything.” 

Did time permit, it would be interesting to trace the refer- 
ences to St. Juliana in the Martyrologies, but we may make 
only a hasty summary. The Fragments left us by Eusebius 
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(Migne, vol. 20, of Patr. Graec.) do not contain her name, 
which is the more to be regretted because he was a con- 
temporary, and would have known the facts. Baronius 
argues that the book of Eusebius on the martyrs was not 
a mere compendium such as at present exists. He holds that 
the first Martyrology was compiled in the time of “ Pope 
Clement of Rome,” i. ¢., the close of the first century, but it 
is placed much later by others, e. g., by Baillet, who states 
that it was compiled in the fourth century in the time of Pope 
Liberius (352-366). Baronius states that Pope Gregory the 
First (c. A. D. 600) had all the names written in one Ms., 
giving merely the name, place, and date of martyrdom. 
This is the form of the most ancient Martyrologies, as, for 
example, the Martyrologium Vetustissimum, the so-called 
Martyrology of St. Jerome (Migne, vol. 30, of Patr. Lat.),— 
though some deny his authorship,—which has under Feb- 
ruary 16, “ Nicomediae, passio sanctae Julianae virginis et 
martyris,” nothing more; and similarly in the Liber Comitis, 
also ascribed to St. Jerome, which has “ Natale Sanctorum 
Onesimi et Julianae virginis,” with the lessons for the day 
from the Book of Wisdom and from St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
Beda (673-735) (Migne, vol. 94, of Patr. Lat.) is said to 
have been the first who added some particulars of the 
martyrdom of each saint. We have in Migne two texts of 
Beda’s prose work, but in the existing form it is thought to 
have received additions from the work of Florus.' Beda’s 
Martyrologium Poeticum contains under February one line 


[{'! Beda and Ado, with slight corrections, read as follows: “ Et in Cumis 
natale sanctae Julianae virginis, quae tempore Maximiani imperatoris, 
primo a suo patre Africano caesa, et graviter cruciata, et a praefecto Eleusio, 
quem sponsum habuerat, nuda virgis caesa, et a capillis suspensa, et plumbo 
soluto capite perfusa, et rursum in carcerem recepta, ubi palam cum diabolo 
conflixit, et rursus evocata, rotarum tormenta, flammas ignium, ollam fer- 
ventem superavit, ac decollatione capitis martyrium consummavit. Quae 
passa est quidem in Nicomedia, sed post paucum tempus Deo disponente in 
Campaniam translata.” ] 
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referring to her (x1v Kal. Mart.): “Sic Juliana et bissepte- 
nas ornat honore” (Migne, vol. 123, of Patr. Lat.). 

The Martyrology of Ado, Archbishop of Vienne (Migne, 
vols. 123, 124), who flourished in the ninth century, follows 
Beda almost verbatim. Usuard, of St. Germain des Pres, 
Ado’s contemporary, is more concise; “Civitate Cumis sanctae 
Julianae virginis, quae post varia tormenta, et carceris custo- 
diam, palam cum diabolo conflixit. Dein flammas ignium 
et ollam superans ferventem, capitis decollatione martyrium 
consummavit.” 

But while the Martyrologies give us in very brief out- 
line the particulars of the martyrdom, we have no complete 
Life, such as those published in the Acta Sanctorum and in 
Symeon’s works. How then did such Lives originate and at 
what early period? It is plain that such Lives were very 
popular. In the dearth of literature they served as the 
novels of the Middle Ages, and were read for the entertain- 
ment, as well as for the spiritual improvement, of the monks 
and nuns. In addition to the authorized Lives false Lives 
arose, and the Church endeavored in vain to repress them. 

Baillet tells us in the “ Discours sur l’histoire de la Vie 
des Saints,” prefixed to his Les Vies des Saints (4 vols., folio, 
Paris, 1701), that the Council of Constantinople in 692 con- 
demned to the fire all the false histories of martyrs, and 
anathematized all who received them, or gave them credence. 
He informs us further that St. Ceran (Ceraunius) of Paris, 
who lived in the beginning of the seventh century under 
Lothair IT., undertook to collect the Acts of the martyrs, and 
spared no pains to have copies made of those that were in the 
different churches of France. So, also, St. Prix (Praejectus) 
of Clermont in Auvergne, who lived fifty years after Ceran, 
not only collected the ancient Acts, but composed new ones. 
St. Aldhelm, too, of Sherborne, England, who died in 709, 
made extracts from the Acts of some of the martyrs for his 
works on the praise of virginity. Unfortunately he does not 
mention St. Juliana, We see, however, by the use that 
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Aldhelm made of them, as Baillet says, that the false or 
falsified Acts of Saints of the most distant provinces of Asia 
were already current in the West in his time and had even 
reached England. He remarks further that almost all the 
histories turned into fables in the hands of those who treated 
them; the most conscientious thought themselves compelled 
to consecrate even falsehood to truth and to use pious imposi- 
tions to the greatest glory of God. The Acts of Saints were 
brought into the Missals and Breviaries, and read just as 
the Epistle and the Gospel in the churches of the West. 
They had been brought into the Martyrologies still earlier. 
Baillet’s work is published with the approbation and privi- 
lege of the King (Louis XIV), and is dedicated to his 
Eminence, Monseigneur le Cardinal de Noailles, Archbishop 
of Paris, so there is no question as to his orthodoxy. Much 
else of interest is found in this “ Discours” of Baillet, but 
these quotations are sufficient to show that as early as the 
seventh century collections of the Acts of martyrs were made, 
both genuine and spurious, and that Mss. of these Acts had 
even reached England. Hence an English poet, who desired 
to extol in verse the praises of any particular saint, had at 
hand a Latin Life of that saint, and it did not become him 
to be very critical as to the truth or falsity of its contents. 

As far as we can judge, the first Life of St. Juliana, pub- 
lished in the Acta Sanctorum, is the oldest, and must have 
served as the model, and ss. of this Life must have been 
scattered through the monasteries of the Continent and of 
England. Such a ms. Beda must have had access to, and 
after him Cynewulf, who based upon it the Old English poem 
Juliana, certainly composed by him, for he has left his name 
imbedded in it in Runie letters, as in the Christ, the Elene, 
and the Fates of the Apostles. This is not the occasion to go 
into the question of the time of Cynewulf and of his genuine 
works, but we shall not go far wrong if we take him to 
have been a Northumbrian of the second half of the eighth 
century. He may easily have been acquainted with the 
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works of Aldhelm and of Beda, and with their sources. If a 
man’s name in his work means anything, he certainly wrote 
the Juliana, and a close comparison of his work with the 
first Latin Life of the Acta Sanctorum shows that he must 
have had such a Latin ms. to draw upon as his source. | 
shall not undertake now to read and to explain this minute 
and more or less technical comparison, but it has been made 
(see Appendix I), and with the result that, while Cynewulf at 
times omits and condenses, at times expands and dresses up 
the thoughts in poetical phraseology, and introduces allu- 
sions to native customs, he sometimes translates expressions 
verbatim, and with the poem in hand one can follow the 
Latin from beginning to end, and be convinced that he had 
no other source than a Latin Life similar to the one above- 
mentioned ; all differences can be easily explained as due to 
his poetical imagination. 

The work of Cynewulf is naturally the earliest English 
Life of St. Juliana, and we have to come down to the 
thirteenth century before we meet with another. It was in 
this century that the Legenda Aurea was compiled, but the 
Life of St. Juliana in that work is very brief, a mere 
epitome of the incidents, so that a translation of it is an 
incomplete Life. There is no English translation, as far 
as I know, of these Latin Lives of St. Juliana, or of the 
Greek of Symeon (i. ¢., judging from the bibliographies in 
Brunet (1865) and in Lowndes (1860)), and we must resort 
to the originals to see with what skill, and often with what 
force, the writers of the Saints’ Lives have embellished 
their meagre incidents. Peter is not satisfied with following 
the older Life in stating that Eleusius wrote to Maximian 
to inquire how the converted should be treated, and that 
Maximian replied that they must be beheaded, but he gives 
us in so many words the letters of each in full, as if he had 
access to the original documents. But did not Thucydides 
and Livy do likewise in their histories? Saints’ literature in 
modern English seems to be very scanty, but we had much 
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of it in Middle English. Rey. Alban Butler’s Lives of the 
Fathers, Martyrs, and other principal Saints (best ed., 12 vols., 
1812 ff. ; 1st ed., 5 vols., 1745) gives us a very brief account 
of St. Juliana (vol. 1, p. 163), and he remarks that “ Her 
Acts in Bollandus deserve no notice.” On the contrary, I 
think that they deserve considerable notice, although we by 
no means pin our faith to them as to the truth of history. 
Baring-Gould, in his Lives of Saints (13 vols., 2d ed., 1872; 
3d ed., 1898), is somewhat fuller as to our Saint (2d ed., vol. 
ul, p. 316), but he too thinks it necessary to warn us that 
“The Acts are not to be trusted. They have apparently been 
interpolated by those who were not satisfied with their origi- 
nal brevity.” Even so, but we are very thankful to the 
original interpolator, whoever he was, for having given us a 
most graphic and interesting picture of the faith and perse- 
verance of a saint, who attracts us by her beauty of person 
and of character, who triumphs over all her enemies, her 
father, her espoused, and even the Devil himself, who con- 
verts hundreds by the example of her constancy amidst the 
most excruciating tortures, whom not even a bath of molten 
lead could harm, and who succumbs only to the inevitable axe. 

Further, as to the value of the Lives of Saints, Horstmann, 
who, by his several publications, has made the Middle English 
Legendaries a province peculiarly his own, comments in his 
Preface to the South English Legendary (E. E. T. Society, 
1887) on the neglect that these Lives have experienced at 
the hands of English writers, and argues for a wider knowl- 
edge of them, saying in conclusion (p. xii): “So the collection 
deserves attention not only from a hagiologic, but also from a 
poetic and literary point of view. In publishing it, we only 
pay a just debt to the past.” The Laud Ms., which he prints, 
does not contain the Life of St. Juliana, but he gives the 
contents of some half-dozen others which do contain it. He 
supports his own opinion by quoting in a Note (p. xi) from 
Rénan’s History of Israel, 1, Preface: Les légendes des Saints, 
pour la plupart, ne sont pas historiques, et néanmoins elles 
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sont merveilleusement instructives pour ce qui tient a la cou- 
leur des temps et aux meeurs.” These Middle English 
legends of saints depend for the most part on the Legenda 
Aurea, but we must go back to the Latin Lives for the 
earliest ones. The Middle English Life of St. Juliana is, 
however, a wide subject and must be postponed for a future 
occasion. It is sufficient if we have made better known the 
form that Cynewulf must have used for his poem, Cynewulf 
seems to have tried his ’prentice hand on the Juliana, and a 
part of his poem is lost, but what we have left is sufficient to 
enable us to judge of the treatment of his source, and of the 
incipient poetic power which was to be still further developed 
in his later works, 


APPENDIX I, 


The following Appendix contains a close comparison of 
the poem of Cynewulf with the original Latin by sections. 
It will give an illustration of the manner in which Cynewulf 
condenses and expands his source. It is manifest that, as 
stated above, the poet had before him a Latin Life similar 
to the first one printed in the Acta Sanctorum. Doubtless 
if a search were made through the collections of mss. of the 
Lives of Saints in England, such a Life could be found, 
for Bolland had access to eleven such Mss. collected from 
different libraries on the Continent. The comparison shows 
that Cynewulf was not a slavish follower of his Latin text, 
but that he worked independently. 


Comparison of Cynewulf’s Juliana with the first Life 
in the Acta Sanctorum. 


§ 1. Cynewulf omits the few lines of Introduction begin- 
ning Benignitas Salvatoris nostri. He expands lines 1-17 on 
the persecution of the Christians from the few lines, Denique 
temporibus Maximiani Imperatoris persecutoris Cliristianae re- 
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ligionis ; lines 17-26, about the power and wealth of Eleusius, 
are expanded from the brief statement, erat quidam senator in 
civitate Nicomedia (which Cynewulf calls Commedia) nomine 
Eleusius, amicus Imperatoris, which appellation is omitted ; 
lines 26-37 are expanded from, Hic desponsaverat quandam 
puellam nobili genere ortam, nomine Julianam, and from the 
following description of Juliana; but the statements as to her 
father and mother are omitted, that her father Africanus was 
a persecutor of the Christians, and that her mother was joined 
with neither the Christians nor the pagans; lines 37-57 are 
expanded from the statement that Eleusius was eager for the 
nuptials, with additions about his wealth,’ but omission of 
Juliana’s first condition: Nisi dignitatem praefecturae adminis- 
traveris, nullo modo tibi possum conjungi. Eleusius fulfilled 
this condition by giving money to the Emperor, only to be 
met by the answer to his messengers that he must believe in 
her God, and worship Father, Son, and Holy Spirit (which is 
paraphrased by Cynewulf), and the remainder of Juliana’s 
reply is expanded from, Quod si nolueris, quaere tibi aliam 
uxorem,—a much more succinct answer. 

§ 2. Lines 58-77 are expanded from the brief statement, 
Audiens haec Praefectus vocavit patrem ejus, et dixit ei omnia 
verba quae ei mandaverat Juliana. Here we have the graphic 
touches of the battle-warriors leaning their spears together, 
and Eleusius holding his spear, before his speech, which is 
narrated more effectively in the first person ; lines 77-88 are 
a forcible expansion of the speech of Africanus: Per miseri- 
cordes et amatores hominum Deos, quod si vera sunt haec 
verba, tradam eam tibi; lines 89-104 expand in Cynewulf’s 
manner,—with further reference to the wealth of Eleusius, 
which was evidently a powerful attraction,—the simple Latin 
words: Filia wna duleissima Juliana, lux oculorum meorum 
(exactly rendered minra éagna léoht), quare non vis accipere 
Praefectum sponsum tuum? En vero volo illi complere nuptias 
vestras. 
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Lines 105-116 enlarge the simple repetition by Juliana 
of her previous condition of marriage. The allusion to 
“wealth ” is here again an addition by Cynewulf. 

Lines 117-129 are an expansion of the Latin, Per miseri- 
cordes Deos Apollinem et Dianam, quod si permanseris in his 
sermonibus, feris te tradam. It will be observed that the oath 
“By Apollo and Diana” is turned into “ By my life” (gif 
min feorh leofa’s!). 

Lines 130-139 include two speeches of Juliana, the inter- 
mediate one of Africanus being omitted. Here Juliana swears, 
Per Filium Dei vivi, which is softened into “ By my life!” (di 
mé lifgendre) a second time. 

Lines 140-160 expand the statement that Africanus at once 
ordered Juliana to be stripped and whipped, asking, Quare 
non adoras Deos? Juliana answering, Non credo, non adoro, 
non sacrifico idolis surdis et mutis (literally translated dumbum 
and déafum déofolgieldum) ; sed adoro Jesum Christum, qui 
vizit semper et regnat in coelis. The concluding lines intro- 
duce the names Africanus and Heliseo for pater ejus and 
Praefecto sponso ejus. 

§ 3. Lines 160-174 expand the Latin, but the first lines 
are almost literally translated. The Latin represents the Pre- 
fect as alone seeing her beauty ; Cynewulf adds the people 
too. In Eleusius’ speech, dulcissima mea Juliana is literally 
translated, but sunnan scima, and hwet! pi glem hafast, 
ginfeeste giefe géogudhddes bled, are additions of Cynewulf 
with poetic touch. Cynewulf adds also sdpum gieldum to si 
sacrificare nolueris. 

Lines 175-183 are an expansion of Juliana’s previous condi- 
tion— Deum Patrem et Filiwm et Spiritum sanctum are rendered 
wuldres God, gésta scyppend, meotud moncynnes, in pes 
meahtum sind & bitan ende ealle gesceafta. 

Cynewulf omits a short speech of the Prefect and Juliana’s 
reply, and a longer speech of each, the Prefect saying that, if 
he complied with her request to receive the spirit of God, the 
Emperor would appoint a successor and cut off his head, and 
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Juliana replying that, if he feared a mortal Emperor, how 
could he compel her to deny an immortal one; let him inflict 
his tortures; she believes in Him in whom Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob believed and were not confounded. 

§ 4. Lines 184-208; 184-188 relate the scourging, but 
that it was with “four rods” (quatuor virgis) and by “ three 
soldiers in turn” (tres milites vicissim) is not mentioned by 
Cynewulf; 189-208 contain the Prefect’s speech much ex- 
panded from the brief command to sacrifice to the great 
Diana, or by the great Apollo he would not spare her. 
Cynewulf always studiously avoids any mention of Apollo 
and Diana, so that these names do not occur in the poem. 

Lines 209-224 are much expanded from the brief answer 
of Juliana: Noli credere quod suasionibus tuis me revocare 
poteris a Domino meo Jesu Christo. 

Lines 225-235 describe the hanging by the hair for six 
hours (per sex horas) (literally rendered, siex tida deges), the 
taking down, and the leading to prison, but omit the injunc- 
tion to sacrifice and Juliana’s refusal with the boast, vincam 
mentem tuam inhumanam et faciam erubescere patrem tuum 
satanam, the pouring of molten brass over her a capite usque ad 
talos, but nihil ei nocuit, and the binding of her limbs (jussit 
ligamen per femora ejus mitti), before casting her into prison. 

§ 5. Lines 236-242 omit Juliana’s long prayer for help on 
entrance into prison, with its scriptural references to those 
who had been preserved in the midst of torments, and its 
imprecations on the Prefect and prayer that God’s power may 
be shown in her. 

Cap. 11, § 6. Lines 242-257 describe the coming of the 
demon, nomine Belial (name omitted by Cynewulf) in the form 
of an angel, and his attempt to persuade Juliana to sacrifice 
and eseape the torture to come; these lines are but slightly 
expanded from the Latin. 

In lines 258-266, Juliana’s inquiry and the devil’s answer 
are a slight expansion of the Latin, but angelus Domini sum 
is translated verbatim, ic eom engel godes, 
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Lines 267-288 give Juliana’s prayer to God, with omission 
of ingemiscens amarissime and oculos suos levans ad coelum cum 
lacrimis,—graphic touches that Cynewulf overlooks,—but in 
general the Latin is closely followed, especially the response 
of the voice to seize the demon that she may learn who he is; 

§ 7, tenuit Belial daemonem is rendered héo pat déofol genom, 
but facto Christi signaculo is omitted. After 288 there is the 
loss of a leaf in the A.-S. Ms. (part of section 7), which included 
the Latin from et diwit ei: Dic mihi, quis es tu? et unde es f 
vel quis te misit ad me? to ego sum qui feci ab Herode infantes 
occidi, inclusive; it comprises some twenty-five Ms. lines, 
covering the Scriptural references to Adam and Eve, Cain 
and Abel, Job, the children of Israel, Isaiah, Nebuchadnezzar, 
the three children, Jerusalem, the slaying of the children 
by Herod, and the death of Judas, A peculiar word is in 
the devil’s reply: Ego sum Belial daemon (quem aliqui 
Jopher Nigrum vocant), [This sentence is omitted in Grein’s 
Latin. ] 

Lines 289-315 follow the Latin quite closely, with some 
expansion, but with omission of the names Petrus et Paulus 
in connection with Simon Magus, and with insertion of the 
name Hegias in connection with Andrew. 

§ 8. Lines 315-344 include four short questions of Juliana 
and three brief answers, with one long one, from the demon. 
The names Satanas and Beelzebub of the Latin are omitted by 
Cynewulf. 

Lines 345-417 cover Juliana’s short command, Ad quae 
opera justa proficiscimini, narra mihi, and the demon’s long 
answer (§ 9), which follows the Latin quite closely, but with 
some expansion. The specific references to hearing the Holy 
Scriptures and partaking of “the divine mystery” are omitted 
by Cynewulf. 

§ 10. Lines 417-428 are an expansion of Juliana’s ques- 
tion: Immunde spiritus, quomodo praesumis Christianis te 
admiscere ?, with addition of the reference to “Christ” and 
to the “ pit of hell ” (Aelle séa3). 
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Lines 428-453 comprise the demon’s reply, a partial para- 
phrase of the Latin; confidis in Christum is rendered pi in 
gene god... . getréowdes. Certain exclamations are omitted, 
and the threat by the demon to accuse Juliana to his father ; 
the allusions to the crose are inserted. 

Here follows the binding of the demon by Juliana and 
the scourging with one of her chains, which are omitted by 
Cynewulf; also the exclamation of the demon and the adju- 
ration, per passionem Domini Jesu Christi, miserere infelicitati 
meae ! 

§ 11. Lines 454-460 are an expansion of Juliana’s com- 
mand ; Confitere mihi, immunde spiritus, cui hominum injuriam 
fecisti ? 

Lines 460-530, the speech of the devil, are a consider- 
able expansion of the Latin, especially the combats, bZore 
drunene,—evidently a reminiscence of native customs,—and 
the allusions to Adam and Eve, but many literal translations 
identify the passage. The reference to the Temptation is 
omitted, and the final apostrophe: O virginitas, quid contra 
nos armaris? O Joannes, quid contra nos virginitatem tuam 
ostendisti ? 

§ 12. Lines 530-558 embrace the summoning of Juliana 
by the Prefect from prison, and the prayer of the demon to 
be dismissed,—close to the Latin with some omissions. She 
goes forth dragging the demon per forum, omitted by Cyne- 
wulf, and she casts him in locum stercore plenum, paraphrased 
by Cynewulf, pystra néosan in sweartne grund,—on wita 
forwyrd. 

Cap. 111. After line 558 one or more pages are missing 
from the A.-S. ms. They comprised §§ 13-17 inclusive of 
the Latin, and contained the Prefect’s question as to how she 
had overcome such tortures by incantations; Juliana’s reply 
that Christ had sent His angel to strengthen her, and her 
exhortation to repentance; further tortures on the wheel with 
sharp swords, and by fire, which the angel of the Lord 
extinguished ; Juliana’s long prayer, and recounting of Old 
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Testament deliverances, Lot, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, David,— 
the incarnation, betrayal, crucifixion, resurrection and ascen- 
sion,—and a prayer for her own deliverance; the conversion 
of the executioners and others; the Prefect’s report to Maxi- 
mian and his order that the converts be beheaded ; [500] 
men and 130 women are executed ; the Prefect’s order that 
Juliana be burnt alive ; her prayer for aid, and the coming of 
the angel who scatters the fire, and Juliana stands uninjured. 

Lines 559-568 comprise their praise of God and the com- 
ing of the angel. 

§ 18. Lines 569-606 describe the rage of the Prefect and 
the bath of molten lead, which was to Juliana sicut balneum 
bene temperatum; the leaping forth of the vessel and the 
destruction of seventy-five bystanders ; the further anger of 
the Prefect and the cursing of his gods because they could 
not injure Juliana; and finally his sentence of decapitation ; 
the Latin is here closely followed even to the number killed. 

§ 19. Lines 607-634 comprise Juliana’s rejoicing, the 
coming of the devil and his urging the executioners not to 
spare her; her looking at him and his flight, erying, Heu me 
miserum! &c. Wa mé forworhtum, &c.,—a close paraphrase 
of the Latin. 

_ § 20. Lines 635-671 comprise the exhortation addressed 

by Juliana to the converted and the other Christians present 
to build their houses on a firm rock, to watch against foes, 
and to pray for her,—close to the Latin. Her giving peace 
to all and final prayer for herself are omitted by Cynewulf ; 
decollata est is poetically paraphrased, Da hyre sdwl weard 
Gleded of lice t6 pam langan geféan purh sweordslege. 

[§ 21. Section 21, relating the bringing of Juliana’s body 
by Sephonia from Nicomedia and the landing in Campania 
near Puteoli, where she has a mausoleum, is omitted by 
Cynewulf. | 

§ 22. Lines 671-695 comprise the shipwreck of Eleusius 
and the loss of thirty-four men (the Latin has twenty-four), 
whose bodies, in the Latin, are devoured by birds and wild 
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beasts. Allusions to the wine-hall, the beer-seats, the rings 
and appled gold, are additions after native customs ; as also 
the burial of Juliana’s body. The date is omitted. 

Lines 695-731 are a personal epilogue, sad and grave, 
appended by Cynewulf. 







Appenp1x II. 









Sunopsis of the Life of St. Juliana in Symeon Metaphrastes, 


The works of Symeon Metaphrastes, who wrote his Meta- 
phrases, or Lives of Saints, about a. D. 914, are found in 
volume 114 of Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, together with a 
Latin translation in parallel columns. The Life of St. Juliana 
extends from columns 1437-38 to columns 1451-52. The 
following brief synopsis will suffice for comparison with the 
Latin Lives in the Acta Sanctorum and with the Anglo-Saxon 
poem of Cynewulf, 

Chapter I. Col. 1438. Mater vero erat in confinio utrius- 
que, nempe et gentilium erroris simul et pietatis, et neutri 













tribuens plus quam alteri. 

II. Col. 1439. wadvra XiPov Kwncas, cum omnem movis- i} 
set lapidem ; cal rodXod ypuciou THv apynv @vncduevos, et 
plurima pecunia emisset magistratum. Juliana made it a 
condition that Eleusius should gain the Prefecture, and after 
he obtained it, that he should worship her God, or érépav 
Ente: THY TvvoLKnaovcar, quaere aliam quae tecum habitet. 

III. At this he became angry and informed her father, 
Africanus is very angry, but at first speaks gently. Dic mihi, 
inquit, filia charissima, et grata lux meorum oculorum, She 
repeats the condition to him. He swears by Apollo and Diana 
that he will cast her body to wild beasts and dogs. She wel- 
comes death and he tries persuasion and blandishments. 

IV. She persists in refusing to have anything to do with 
Eleusius unless he worships Christ. Africanus puts her in 
prison and returns at night, but she refuses to sacrifice and 
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worships Christ alone, so, after inflicting blows, he delivers 
her to Eleusius to use as he pleases. 

V. Eleusius, overcome by her beauty, addresses her in 
soft words and begs for marriage. She refuses unless he is 
baptized. He declines because the Emperor would deprive 
him of honor and of life. She replies: If he fears a mortal 
king, should she not fear an immortal one, who has power 
over both body and soul? How should she be joined with 
His enemies? Let him do as he pleases, kill, deliver to fire, 
or wild beasts, flog, or what not, he is abominable to her. 

VI. _ Eleusius is inflamed with anger and love, and orders 
her to be flogged until the scourgers are weary. He says, 
this is the beginning ; “sacrifice to Diana.” She replies that 
she is more ready to suffer punishment than he to inflict it. 
He orders her to be hanged by the hair until the skin is 
drawn from her head and her eyebrows to her forehead. He 
then addresses her again, love inducing him to think that he 
would persuade her. 

VII. Effecting nothing, he orders iron plates, burning hot, 
to be applied to her shoulders and sides, her hands bound to 
her sides, and thus transfixed, she is led to prison. Lying 
on the ground, she prays to be delivered from her afflictions, 
as Daniel, the three children, and Thecla were from fire and 
wild beasts. “ Pater meus et mater mea dereliquerunt me ; 
tu autem, Domine, ne recesseris a me. Overthrow my ene- 
mies as thou didst preserve Israel in the sea.” 

VIII. While she is thus praying, the enemy of all, feign- 
ing to be the angel of God, appears and tries to persuade her 
to sacrifice, for she cannot bear the punishments to come. She 
asks who he is, and he replies “the angel of God,” who sends 
him that she may obey, and will pardon her on account of the 
weakness of the flesh. In terror and distress, her eyes being 
filled with tears, she prays that the evil one may not temper 
the bitter cup, but “show me who this is that pretends to be 
Thy servant.” A voice is heard, “seize him and learn who 
he is.” 
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IX. Her chains are loosed, and she seizes him as a slave, 
saying, “ Who art thou, and whence, and by whom sent?” 
She flogs him, and he confesses that Satan sent him. He had 
deceived Eve, urged Cain, influenced Nebuchadnezzar, induced 
Herod to slay the children, and Judas to betrayal and hang- 
ing, and had caused the stoning of Stephen, and the killing of 
Peter and Paul. He persuaded the Hebrews to be idolaters, 
and made naught the wisdom of Solomon through his illicit 
loves. 

X. Juliana binds him with more chains and inflicts more 
blows. He begs to be set free, and laments his calamity. He 
has deceived many and inflicted many evils on them. No 
one could overcome him ; but she has put chains on him and 
inflicted blows. Was his father ignorant that nothing is more 
exalted than virginity, nothing stronger than the prayer of a 
martyr ? 

XI. The Prefect sends for Juliana to be brought before 
him, and she goes, dragging the demon. She stands before 
him in her original beauty, as if she had suffered no harm, 
but as if prepared for the bridal. He wants to know by what 
art she has effected this. She replies that it sis no art, but 
divine power, which has made her more powerful than he 
and his father Satan. Christ has weakened their strength 
and prepared for him fire and hell and darkness and the 
worm. 

XII. Eleusius prepares for her fire, a furnace filled with 
materials easily combustible, and they throw her in. She 
looks up to God and sheds tears, and these small drops ex- 
tinguish the flame. All the people of Nicomedia are aston- 
ished at the miracle, and five hundred ery out with one voice 
and mind: “There is one God, the God of the martyr Juli- 
ana; we worship Him and renounce heathen worship ; come 
sword, fire, or any other death.” The Prefect orders them to 
be put to death, and there were also put to death one hundred 
and thirty women, “ for they were not inferior to the men in 


piety.” 
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XIII. The Prefect, burning with anger, orders a caldron 
to be prepared, and Juliana to be cast into it. Divine grace 
made it a bath for her, but a Chaldaean furnace for the 
attendants, for it suddenly rebounded and destroyed the by- 
standers ; even the lictors were thus consumed. The Prefect 
was enraged because he could not overcome a girl, and tore 
his garments, and cried to his gods. As punishments were 
of no avail, but the constancy of the martyr was increased, 
he orders her to be beheaded. 

XIV. The demon appears again, and, standing afar off, 
rejoices and urges on the lictors, Juliana looks at him, and 
crying out, “ Woe is me! she wishes to seize me again,” he 
vanishes. Juliana walks with eager face and glad eyes, talk- 
ing with the attendants and persuading them that nothing is 
more precious than the love of Christ. She first prays, and 


then bends her neck to the blow, preserving the same joy of 


mind and showing no sadness. 

XV. Sophia was by chance passing through Nicomedia 
and journeying to Rome. She took the sacred relics, and 
carrying them home erected a temple to the martyr worthy 
of her sufferings. Eleusius soon after suffers deserved pun- 
ishment. As he was journeying by sea, a violent tempest 
arose, and the ship with his companions was sunk, He was 
reserved for a greater calamity, for being cast away in a desert 
place, he became food for dogs. 

XVI. Such was the martyrdom of Juliana and such her 
end, for Christ attended her who had been espoused to Eleu- 
sius about her ninth year, but was the spouse of Christ and 
was joined to Him by martyrdom at the age of eighteen. 
Maximian was then king of the wicked, but our King, God 
and King of the faithful, is our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom 
be glory and power “nunc et semper et in saecula saeculorum. 
Amen.” 


JAMES M. GARNETT. 
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X.—THE SEMASIOLOGY OF WORDS FOR 
‘SMELL’ AND ‘SEE.’ 


Since the publication, in 1879, of Bechtel’s Uber die 
Bezeichnungen der sinnlichen Wahrnehmungen little has been 
done in this field. In fact, the ground there broken seems 
to have become fallow again. Perhaps this is because the 
book is based on a now antiquated phonetic system. But, 
in the main, the principles there advocated are none the less 
true, even though many of the etymologies are no longer 
tenable. This paper is intended, therefore, to rehabilitate 
these principles and supply some deficiencies. 

How is sense-perception expressed? Bechtel says, p. viii f.: 
“Die Wahrnehmungen durch die fiinf sinne werden... . 
sprachlich in der weise zum ausdruck gebracht, dass von der 
perception als solcher vollig abgesehen und statt ihrer die 
tiitigkeit genannt wird, auf welche die perception erfolgt oder 
welche gegenstand der perception ist.” This is, in the first 
place, because the proethnic man, and the undeveloped mind 
as well, described sense-perception as an objective phenome- 
non and, secondly, because words come to connote much more 
than they primarily denoted, often indeed something entirely 
different from the root meaning. For example, when I say 
“T smell,” it implies not only actually, but also historically 
“it smells,” and this meant originally “it smokes, it exhales, 
it reeks.” But this is not the end of the investigation. It 
remains to discover the primary meaning of ‘smoke,’ and 
here we find what we should expect, that a word for ‘smoke’ 
may come from any root that may describe its appearance. 

It is evident, therefore, that the development of a meaning 
is often brought about by the extension and then the obscura- 
tion of the original idea. To discover this original idea I 
see no other way than to reduce the several words of a group 


to a common root and, by a comparison of the various 
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significations, find out the primary meaning. This is based 
on the principle I have discussed in AJP, x1x, 40 ff, that 
“words of the same phonetic composition are presumably 
cognate” regardless of any difference in meaning. This 
principle is expressed thus by Bechtel, p. xiii: “Das, was 
bis hinab in die jiusserste periode, in welche wir dringen 
kénnen, als lautlich gleich uns entgegen tritt, muss auch 
begrifflich zusammenfallen.” And yet how often do our 
etymological dictionaries separate words simply because of a 
difference in meaning, and connect others that are phoneti- 
cally unlike simply because they are synonymous, As if 
form were less persistent than meaning! No, the form often 
remains when the original meaning is entirely lost sight of, 
and hence the original meaning has absolutely no influence 
upon the development of a secondary meaning. Thus OE. 
hefig ‘ heavy, grievous’ is not affected in its use by its connec- 
tion with OE. hebban ‘ raise.’ 

In this paper, therefore, the attempt is made to refer the 
various words to their primitive roots and meanings, and to 
show how these meanings have developed into expressions 
of sense-perception. I shall consider only the words for 
sight and smell. The examples are taken mostly from the 


Germanic. 


A. SEMASIOLOGY OF EXPRESSIONS FOR ‘SMELL.’ 


I. To our early ancestors ‘ odor, smell’ was in many cases 
synonymous with ‘smoke, vapor, exhalation.’ Odors were as 
visible as the objects of sight. ‘They arose from the steaming 
viands or the reeking fen, and appealed to the eye as well 
as delighted or offended the nostrils of men and gods. They 
were described, therefore, in terms of sight. 

Now what terms would be used in describing ‘smoke, 
vapor?’ We find a great variety of such words in the IE, 
languages. As words for ‘smoke’ they are, of course, not all 
of equally ancient origin nor do they all go back to IE. time. 
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They arose from time to time just as the first word for smoke 
arose—a description of the appearance. How should we now 
describe ‘smoke’ if there were no such word? Naturally we 
should say: ‘It breaks forth, it rises, it eddies up, it whirls 
around, it puffs out,’ etc. Finally a community would settle 
upon one or more of such expressions, and these would mean 
from their association ‘ smoke.’ 

1, Goth. dauns, ON, daunn ‘odor,’ OHG, toum ‘ vapor, 
odor,’ Skt. dhiimd-, Lat. fiimus, ete., from the root dhi- 
‘shake, rush,’ in Skt. dhéindti ‘shake, move,’ Gk. @vw ‘storm, 
rage, offer sacrifice,’ ON. dija ‘ shake,’ ete. 

To the derivative stem dhii-bho- belong Ger. duft, MHG. 
tuft ‘exhalation, mist, dew, rime,’ OHG., tuft ‘frost,’ Dan. 
duft ‘exhalation, gentle wind, dust,’ MDu. duf, LG. duff, 
duffig ‘damp’ (Schade, Wd, s. v. tuft), To these we may add 
MHG. ltiiflen, tiiflelen ‘strike, beat,’ OE. dubbian ‘strike, 
dub,’ and the group to which Goth. daufs ‘deaf’ has been 
assigned, viz.: OE. dofian, OHG. tobén ‘rage,’ Gk. ridos 
‘smoke,’ tiddw ‘smoke, stupefy,’ ete. Or G. duft and its 
congeners may be related more closely to Skt. dhiipa- ‘smoke, 
incense,’ dhiipdyati ‘fumigate, perfume, smoke,’ dhiipi- ‘a kind 
of wind,’ from the base dhii-po-. 

2. Icel. Aniss ‘afsmak eller stark smak vid mat,’ Lat. 
nidor, Gk. xvica, xviooa ‘steam and odor of fat,’ from root 
gnid- in ON, hnita ‘thrust,’ OE, hnitan ‘gore, clash together,’ 
Gk. «vidn ‘nettle,’ «vifw ‘scratch,’ Prellwitz, Et. Wb. s. v. 
«vioa, Brugmann, Grd., 1°, 701. 

The root gnt-d-, qnéi-d- is a derivative of qné-io-, which is 
from the simpler root gné-, geno- (Prellwitz). From this 
come qué-yo-, qnii-d-, etce., in Gk. xvifa ‘the itch,’ Lett. 
knudét ‘itch, Goth. hnutéd ‘thorn, sting,’ etc. And to this 
root belongs Gk. «xovufa, xvifa ‘fleabane’ (a strong smell- 
ing plant). 

The meaning ‘odor, vapor’ is from the intransitive use of 
the word ‘spring forth.’ The same is the case with the 
words following. 
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3. Lith. pa-kvimpi ‘smell’ (good or bad), kvepiv, kvepéti 
‘exhale,’ kvépas ‘breath,’ Lett. kwépét ‘fumigate,’ kipéet 
‘smoke,’ Lat. vapor, Gr. xamvw ‘breathe,’ xamvos ‘smoke,’ 
Goth. af-hwapjan ‘smother, extinguish.’ Cf, Fick, VW6.* 1, 
396 ; Uhlenbeck, Et. Wb. s. v. af-hwapjan. 

The element qué- in the root qué-p- appears also in Skt. 
kvathati ‘boil, seethe,’ Goth. hwapjan ‘foam’ (ef. Fick as 
above), OE. hwaperian ‘ foam, surge ;’ and in OChSi. kvasiti 
‘fermentare, ON. hucsa ‘hiss,’ Cf. author, Mod. Lang. 
Notes, x11, 85f. This element qué- may be regarded as 
shortened from qeyo-, gewe- ‘ beat, agitate,’ for it is from this 
idea that a word for ‘smoke, vapor’ is frequently derived. 
We may, therefore, add to this group OE. héawan, OHG. 
houwan ‘hew,’ Lith. kéuti ‘beat,’ kova ‘battle,’ Lat. ci-dé, 
Lat. ciidé contains the same elements as, and may be compared 
with, Skt. cddati, cdddyati ‘incite, drive,’ Goth. ga-hwatjan 
‘incite, sharpen,’ OE. hwetian, ete. For further discussion of 
this root cf. author Am. Germ., 1, no. 4. 

The root form qup- occurs also in the primary sense ‘ agi- 
tate.’ Compare Skt. képyati ‘be agitated, boil, be angry.’ 
With this have been connected Goth. OHG. hiufan ‘ lament,’ 
OE. héofan, etc., and Lat. cupid ‘desire.’ To these we may 
add OE. hwépan ‘cry out, threaten,’ Goth. hwépan ‘boast,’ and 
also Gk. xoyros <*quompos (v. Brugm. Gird. 1’, 313) £ noise, 
din, boasting,’ xoyméw ‘clash, boast,’ and perhaps xorrT@ 
‘strike, beat, cut,’ comrowac ‘ bewail, lament,’ xomrerds, xop- 
pos ‘wailing,’ «émis ‘prater, wrangler.” We have in this 
group, therefore, the ablaut quép-, quop-, gewp-, qup-. The 
-p- of the Germ. is perhaps from pre-Germ. -pn-, The mean- 
ings of the entire group are easily derivable from ‘shake, 
agitate, beat.’ 

The same meaning and root are also in OHG. hwennen 
‘shake, swing,’ Lat. vannus, Brugm. Grd. 1, 321. We have 
then the following roots qgeywo- ‘shake, beat ;’ que-no, qua-no- 
‘shake, swing; que-do-, qil-do-, gew-do- ‘beat, incite;’ que-tho- 
‘agitate, seethe ;’ qué-po-, gud-po- geu-po- ‘agitate, beat, smoke, 
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smell ;’ qué-so- ‘agitate, seethe.’ The relationship in this 
group is as certain as anything in linguistics can be. 

4, ON. pefa ‘smell, sniff, emit vapor, OE. pefian ‘ pant,’ 
Skt. tépati ‘burn, be warm, glow,’ Lat. teped, etc., Schade, 
Wb. s. v. thafjan. 

A word for ‘burn, smoke,’ etc., necessarily comes from a 
verb expressing motion. A root tep- is found in several 
groups of words, all of which may be combined under the 
primary meaning ‘shoot out, stretch out.’ This we find 
in Skt. vi-tapati ‘stretch apart, separate,’ sam-tap- ‘draw 
together,’ Lith. su-tapti ‘come together,’ tampa, tapti ‘be- 
come,’ Gk. témos ‘locus extentus, regio,’ torafw ‘aim at, 
intendo,’ ro7reiov ‘cord, rope.’ With these compare temp- 
‘stretch’ in Lith. tempin ‘stretch out,’ temptiva ‘sinew,’ 
OChSI. tapi ‘ obtusus, crassus,’? ON. pamb ‘cramming’ Lat. 
tempus ‘time,’ tempora ‘temples’ (of head), templum, con- 
templor ‘atevifw, tempts ‘touch, feel, attack, try.’ Fick, 
VW‘, 1, 443; Brugm. Grd., 1°, 366. 

The root tep- occurs also in Lith. tepd ‘smear,’ OChSI. 
tepa ‘strike,’ both of which are closely allied in meaning to 
Lat. tempts. Here also Gk. tazewos, from tmp- or tap-, 
‘low, base, abject, submissive, obedient,’ NPers. thaftan 
‘bend, oppress,’ ON. pdf ‘throng,’ Fick, VW.‘ 1, 56. For 
these meanings compare Lat. tenuis ‘ poor, mean, weak, low.’ 
This also connects OE. ge-pef ‘consenting to,’ pafian ‘consent 
to, permit,’ with which compare especially Gk. tazrecvos 
‘submissive, obedient.’ Bechtel, Sinn/. Wahrn. 110. 

5. OE. ge-stincan ‘smell’ (trans.), stincan ‘emit vapor, 
emit odor (good or bad), rise’ (of dust), OHG. stinkan ‘ emit 
odor.’ ON. stekkva ‘jump, leap,’ Goth. stigqan ‘thrust.’ 
This is an old combination, but apparently fallen into dis- 
repute. The development is right in line, however, with the 
foregoing. It is evident that the meaning ‘smell, stink’ 
came from ‘emit vapor.’ OE. stincan in the sense ‘emit 
vapor’ is certainly the same as in ‘rise, whirl up.’ It is 
simply the descriptive use of this word that came to mean 
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‘emit vapor’ and consequently ‘emit odor.’ OE, stincan ‘rise, 
whirl up’ no one separates from ON. stekkva, Goth. stiggan, 
and, as we see here, the various meanings form a graduated 
scale from one to the other. Goth. -staggan ‘strike, dash, 
causative of stiggan, is formally identical with OE. stencan 
‘seatter,’ but not with OHG. stenchan ‘cause odor,’ denomi- 
native of stanch ‘odor,’ which is a derivative of the verb in 
the sense ‘emit odor.’ 

Now this Germ. root sting-, stang- has developed a second- 
ary ablaut as compared with Lat. stingud, with which it has 
been combined. The IE. root is properly sti(n)g*-, to which 
also belong Gk. ore(8w ‘tread on, stamp’ (primarily ‘ leap 
up and down on’= ON. stokkva ‘leap’), crov8y ‘a stuffing, 
packing,’ eriBos ‘ path,’ ete., and Lith. stingau ‘become thick,’ 
Lett. stingt ‘become compact,’ stings ‘stiff.’ Lat. stingud, 
ex-stingud meant primarily ‘stamp out,’ or else ‘stuff full,’ 
like E. stifle from ON. sfifla ‘dam up,’ from séifr ‘stiff;’ 
and distingué meant ‘thrust asunder’ hence ‘separate,’ like 
OE. stencan ‘scatter.’ With this root we may here connect 
OHG. irsticchan ‘stifle, suffocate,’ MHG. erstecken ‘stuff full, 
suffocate.’ 

The root stei-g¥- in oreiSa, stingud, stiggan, etc., is in all 
probability an extension of stéi-. Compare stei-g- in Goth. 
stiks, OHG. stehhan, Lat. instigs, Gk. orifw, ete. ; stei-gh- in 
Goth. steigan, Gk. oreixa, ete. ; stei-bh- in Gk. otidos ‘heap,’ 
otippos ‘firm,’ Lith. staibus ‘strong, brave,’ etc. ; stei-p- in 
Lat. sfipes ‘post,’ stfipd ‘press, cram,’ Lith. stiprus ‘firm,’ 
stipti ‘become stiff,’ OE. stif ‘stiff,’ ete. The root sté- in 
Gk. otia, oriov, Goth. stains ‘stone,’ ete., probably meant 
originally ‘rise, spring up,’ for from this the various mean- 
ings of this widespread root are traceable. 

6. OHG. drahen, MHG. drehen, drajen, dren ‘ breathe, 
exhale; smell’ (trans.) << *préan, drat ‘exhalation, odor,’ 
OHG. draho ‘fragrant ;’ drasen ‘exhale, snort,’ draésdd ‘snort- 
ing,’ thrdsunga, same, MHG., drdas, drdast ‘exhalation, odor,’ 
OE. prosm ‘ vapor, smoke,’ prysman ‘ oppress.’ 
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The common meaning of the above group is ‘ puff,’ and 
this probably came from ‘scatter, throw out.’ We may, there- 
fore, refer these words to the pre-Germ, root stero-, (s)tré-, 
and compare them with the base stré- which occurs in MHG, 
atrajen < *stréjan ‘spritzen, stieben, lodern,’ stradm ‘strom, 
richtung, streifen, strahl,’ stremelin ‘strah),’ OHG. strala 
‘arrow, flash,’ OE. str@l ‘arrow,’ OChSI. stréla ‘arrow,’ 
OHG. streno ‘striihne,’ Lat. strénuus ‘brisk, quick,’ Gk. 
otpnvns ‘strong, rough, harsh,’ OE. stréc, strec ‘ violent, 
mighty, stern,’ with which compare OE. steare ‘ rigid, rough, 
severe, violent, strong,’ OHG. stare ‘stark,’ ete. 

The root stero-, stré-, ‘scatter, throw out’ is found further 
in Gk. orepeos ‘stiff, hard,’ MHG. starren ‘starr werden,’ 
OChSI. start ‘old,’ Lith. storas ‘thick, ON. stérr, ‘large.’ 
These come from the meaning ‘throw out, project, stand 
out, be stiff,’ etc., the same meaning being found in many 
other derivatives. From ‘throwing out, radiating’ come Gk. 
orépoy ‘flashing, bright,’ orepomn ‘lightning, flash,’ as in 
OHG. strd-la ‘ missile, flash,’ and also adatyp, Goth. stairnd 
‘star.’ Finally, from ‘throw out, scatter, strew’ come Skt. 
stynoti ‘strew,’ Lat. sternd, etc. To these I should add Lat. 
sternud ‘sneeze’ rather than to compare it with Gk. rrapvip. 

7. MHG. brehen ‘smell,’ OE. bra@p ‘odor, exhalation, 
vapor,’ OHG, brddam ‘steam, vapor, exhalation,’ brdatan, 
OE. brédan ‘roast,’ ON. bradr ‘sudden, hasty, MHG. 
briiejen ‘scald, burn’ come from a root bhré-, bhero-, which is 
found further in Gk. ¢péap ‘spring,’ Lat. fretum ‘a raging, 
swelling, violence, sea,’ Skt. bhurdti ‘move violently,’ and 
many others. Cf. Persson, Wz. 20 f. 

From the above root Persson derives OE. bréc ‘ brook,’ 
OHG., bruoh ‘swamp,’ etc., connecting them with Skt. bhuraj- 
‘bubble, boil,’ ete., though they are usually supposed to 
belong to the root bhré-g- ‘break.’ I see, however, no reason 
for separating Skt. bhuraj- ‘boil, bubble’ from -bhraj- in 
giribhraj- ‘breaking forth from mountains.’ We have in these 
words the various developments of the same root. They are 
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not more widely separated in meaning than MHG. briezen 
‘swell, bud, break open’ and OE. bréotan ‘break, destroy, 
kill,’ one intransitive, the other transitive. This is the expla- 
nation of the variety of meanings in the root bhero-, bhré-, 
which may be one in origin wherever found. Persson, Wz. 
21, assumes at least three IE. roots bher-: (1) bher- ‘bear,’ 
Skt. bhérami, Gk. dépa, Lat. ferd, etc. (2) bher- ‘ bore, cut ;’ 
‘strike, fight,’ Gk. ¢apdw ‘ plough,’ Lat. ford ‘bore,’ ete. ; 
Skt. bhdra- ‘battle,’ Lat. ferid, ON. berja ‘beat,’ ete. (3) 
bher- ‘move violently, bubble, boil,’ Skt. bhurdti, Lat. fer-ved, 
Sre-tum, ete. (v. supra). 

These three roots are easily connected in meaning. Prima- 
rily bhero- probably signified a starting-up motion, which 
may be loosely given as ‘rise, raise’ (cf. author, Jour. Germ. 
Phil., 1, 442). From this developed, when used intransi- 
tively, various verbs expressing more or less rapid motion, as 
in (3). When used transitively, bhero- splits into two main 
divisions (1) ‘cause to move:’ ‘carry, raise, bear,’ and (2) 
‘set in motion, strike,’ whence ‘cut, wound, pierce.’ 

With bhero- ‘move, start up, arouse’ compare the Germ. 
root ris- ‘rise, raise.” This root much more than bhero- 
denoted a rising motion, and yet it furnishes several parallels 
to the development of bhero-. To ris belong MHG. risen, 
OHG. risan ‘rise, fall,’ Goth. -reisan, OS., OE. risan ‘ rise,’ 
OHG. reisa, MHG. reise ‘start, march, expedition,’ NHG. 
reise, reisen, OE. réran ‘raise, rear, build, establish, excite, 
perform,’ rés ‘running, rush, attack,’ résan ‘rush, attack,’ 
rdsettan ‘rage’ (of fire, probably here rather than to MHG. 
rdasen, Ger. rasen < root rés-, as appears from the following) 
OE. ge-ris ‘ fury,’ risan ‘ seize.’ 

For other parallels to the development ‘run, flow, bubble :’ 
‘strike, cut’ see below under the root péu-. 

8. OE. sfieman ‘emit odor, smell sweet,’ stam ‘ exhalation, 
hot vapor, steam,’ Du. stoom, EF rs. stim have been referred 
to Gk. orvw ‘erect, make stiff.’ This etymology is quite 
possible, but I suggest another which seems to me more 
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probable: Lith. stwmia ‘thrust,’ Skt. stéma- ‘throng.’ Notice 
the following parallels: Skt, dhitndti ‘shake:’ Lat. fimus 
‘smoke ;’ OHG. tobén ‘rage’: Gk. ridos ‘smoke ;’ ON, 
hnita ‘strike:’ Gk. xvica ‘steam ;’ Skt. kiipyati ‘be agi- 
tated :’ Gk. xamvos ‘smoke ;’ OChSI. tepa ‘strike:’ ON. 
pefa ‘emit vapor ;’ Goth. stiggan ‘thrust:’ OE. stincan 
‘emit vapor;’ Skt. strndti ‘seatter:’ OHG. drahen ‘exhale;’ 
Skt. bhurdti ‘agitate,’ Lat. ferid ‘strike:’ OE. bre&p ‘ vapor ;’ 
Lith. stumid ‘ thrust :’ OE. stéam ‘ vapor.’ 

This means that when we find the same root meaning 
‘strike’ and ‘smoke’ the latter is the intransitive use of the 
word employed as a descriptive term. What we really have 
is ‘strike:’ ‘leap forth.’ Therefore the intransitive use of 
any word expressing motion, especially quick or violent 
motion, may produce a descriptive term, and consequently 
a word, for fire, smoke, wind, water. But while they give 
these, they may develop in as many different ways as they 
may be descriptively applied. And this is only the begin- 
ning. Every secondary term thus formed develops new 
words whose derived meanings come from the secondary not 
the root-meaning. From the derived words spring others with 
with new significations, and so on, theoretically, without limit. 

To OE. stéam ‘ vapor,’ Lith. stumiz ‘thrust’ we may refer 
OHG., OS. stum, Du. stom ‘dumb, silent.’ Compare Gk. 
tidow ‘smoke; stupefy,’ Goth. daufs ‘deaf,’ dumbs ‘ dumb,’ 
The root sti- upon which these are based may be defined 
‘strike, thrust; leap forth.’ It is the base of a large family 
of words for ‘strike; spring forth’ with their various derived 
meanings. It is quite within the possibilities that OHG. 
stouwen ‘scold,’ Gk. oriw ‘erect,’ Skt. stduti ‘ praise,’ Goth. 
stijan ‘judge’ are all from the same root. The root sti- 
then may be an extension of sta-, sté- ‘stand, set.’ Hence 
stii- (from sté-wo- or std-uo-) would properly mean ‘set up, 
fix, make stiff;’ ‘cause to start up, thrust, strike ;’ ‘ start 
up, spring forth,’ ete. OHG. stouwen ‘scold’ is ‘thrust’ in its 
figurative sense (cf. OHG. sceltan ‘scold :’ scaltan ‘ thrust’) ; 
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Gk. ort ‘erect, make stiff’ preserves the literal meaning 
‘raise ;’ Skt. stduti ‘praise’ is paralleled by Lat. extollo, exalto, 
ete. ; Goth. stdjan ‘judge’ is equivalent to ‘ set, establish.’ 

Corresponding to Lith. stumit ‘thrust :’ OE. stéam ‘ vapor’ 
are Gk. rir ‘strike,’ Lat. stwped ‘am astonished,’ OHG, 
stioban ‘scatter,’ MHG., stiuben ‘beat up, chase:’ OHG, stoup 
‘dust,’ OE. stofa ‘bath-room,’ stof-bep ‘ vapor bath,’ OHG. 
stuba ‘stube,’ ete. (cf. author, JGPh., 11, 227 f.; and, on the 
possible extension of the root sté-, std-, Persson, Wz. passim), 

9. Skt. ghrati, jighrati ‘smell,’ ghrdna- ‘odor,’ Gk. oc- 
dpaivoua: ‘smell, scent, track,’ Lat. frd-grd-re ‘emit odor’ 
(good or bad). Brugmann, Grd., 1°, 591. 

These words from the root g¥hrd- we may compare with 
Lith. gd@ras ‘steam,’ gariiti ‘emit vapor,’ OChSI. gor¢ti ‘burn,’ 
grti ‘warm,’ Skt. ghyndmi, jigharmi ‘shine, Gk. Oépoyat 
‘become warm,’ Jepyds ‘warm,’ Lat. formus, ete. The root 
g*hero-, g*hré- to which these words belong probably meant 
at first ‘spring forth’ (cf. author, AJP., x1x, 49). In any 
case it denoted rapid motion. Of that we may be sure from 
the developed meanings. The same root is therefore in 
Gk. ép-repos ‘stronger, braver, better,’ Lith. géras ‘good,’ 
primarily ‘active ;’ in Gk. dpyv ‘ midriff, heart’ (as seat of 
passions), OHG. grun ‘sorrow,’ OE. gryn ‘trouble,’ ON. 
grunr ‘presentiment’ (Brugmann, Grd. 1’, 614), in all of 
which ‘agitation’ is the underlying idea; in Gk. dop-xos, 
Germ. gré-ga-, gré-wa- ‘gray,’ ablaut g*h?-, g*hré-, ef. OChSI. 
gré-ti ‘warm,’ Skt. ghr-ndti ‘shine ;’ possibly also in Skt. 
jigharti ‘sprinkle, drip,’ primarily ‘cause to spring forth,’ 
like G. sprengen, so that after all Skt. ghrd- ‘smell’ and 
ghar- ‘sprinkle’ may be related as Sonne supposed (cf. 
Bechtel, p. 54), though not in the manner there assumed. 

10. OHG. riohhan ‘smoke, steam, exhale, smell,’ ON. 
rjtka ‘smoke, reek,’ OE. réocan ‘ smoke, steam, stink,’ E. 
reek, OHG. rouh, OS. rok, ON. reykr ‘smoke’ belong to a 
Germ. root ruk-, which according to Kluge, Et. Wé.°, has not 
been found outside of Germ. 
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The Germ. root ruk- ‘smoke’ is the LE. root rug- ‘ break 
forth, emit, exhale.’ Properly the meaning is ‘ break forth,’ 
as this is certainly an extension of the root rev- ‘ break.’ 
The other significations are secondary or descriptive. This 
root is found in Gk. épevya, épevyouas ‘ burst forth, belch, 
bellow,’ Lat. @-riigd-, é-riicté ‘belch, cast out, emit, exhale,’ 
éructatid ‘exhalation,’ Lith. régiu ‘vomit,’ OHG. it-ruchen 
‘ruminate,’ OE. roe ‘cud,’ roecelttan ‘belch, utter’ (words), 
ed-rocian ‘ruminate.’ Cf. Kluge, Et. Wb.’ s. v. rdauspern, 
and for the connection between Germ. ruk- ‘smoke’ and IE. 
rug- ‘break forth,’ cf. the author, JGPh., u, 226f. This 
connection I supposed original with myself, but afterward 
discovered it was given by Schade, Wé. s. v. itaruchjan, 

To the same root rug- ‘break forth’ belong Lat. rugid 
‘bellow,’ Gk. jpuvyov ‘ bellowed.’ Cf. OE. bealean ‘ belch 
forth, utter,’ belean ‘ vociferate.’ Here also OE. réoe ‘fierce,’ 
primarily ‘ bursting out, outbreaking.’ For other connections 
ef. author, JGPh., 1, 449 f. 

11. E. smell: Du. smeulen ‘smolder,’ ME. smolder ‘stifling 
smoke’ are probably from a pre-Germ. root smu-lo-. This 
may be further connected with the root smu-ro- in G. schmoren, 
Du. smoren ‘roast, steam, smother,’ OE. smorian ‘suffocate ;" 
and with smu-go- in OE. sméocan, smocian, MHG. smouch 
‘smoke,’ ete. These are from the simpler root smi- ‘ rub.’ 
This gives ‘wear away, consume, devour’ (cf. Persson, Wurze- 
lerw. 181), and when used descriptive of fire came to mean 
‘burn,’ especially of a slow fire. In Germ., therefore, these 
several roots developed the meaning ‘smoke,’ and, in the case 
of smulo-, ‘smell.’ The root smii- occurs in Germ. in the 
sense ‘devour, eat,’ in G. schmaus, Du. smullen ‘ carouse,’ 
smuisteren ‘ feast,’ etc. Cf. Kluge, s. v. Schmaus. 

12. Olr. bolad ‘ odor,’ Lett. bu’ls ‘hazy, sultry air, vapor’ 
(Fick, VW4.‘, 11, 180). These evidently belong to the root 
bheu-lo- ‘swell:’ Goth. uf-bauljan ‘cause to swell, make 
haughty,’ OHG. bila ‘ pustule,’ MHG. biule, OE. bile ‘ boil,’ 
Ir. bolack (cf. as above), OE. byled-bréost ‘ puff-breasted,’ Gk. 
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gvXov ‘ troop, race,’ from the root bhii- ‘spring up, arise be :’ 
Skt. bhdévati, Gk. dia, Lat. fui, ete. 

13. OE. ge-sweccan ‘smell,’ sweece ‘ smell, odor, flavor, 
taste, OHG. swehhan ‘smell, stink ; boil, gush out.’ The 
pre-Germ. syego- from which this group came evidently 
meant ‘flow, gush out.’ It is therefore the same as sigo- 
‘cause to flow, suck:’ Lat. siigd, OE. siican ‘suck.’ Compare 
also siigo- in Lat. siicus ‘sap, juice,’ OHG., OE. sigan ‘suck.’ 
(Cf. Persson, Wz. 8, 22.) 

The idea ‘taste’ comes from ‘suck, drink,’ and from this 
the meaning ‘savor, smell.’ Compare Lat. sapor ‘taste, 
flavor, savor, scent, odor.’ Or the pre-Germ. *swogo- ‘ flow- 
ing, juicy’ developed the signification ‘ good-tasting ; taste, 
flavor,’ ete. The meaning ‘stink’ of swehhan is a later 
growth. Any word for ‘smell’ may come to mean ‘stink.’ 

With OHG. swehhan Schade, Wb, connects swach, Goth. 
sinks ‘weak, sick,’ etc. This is a good example of the 
superiority of phonetic comparison over such as are based 
on similarity of meaning. We must, however, explain the 
meaning differently. Pre-Germ. *seugo-, *swogo- meant pri- 
marily ‘flowing out, drained, exhausted,’ hence ‘ weary, weak, 
sick.’ In the sense ‘exhaust’ Lat. siigd is used. So also G. 
aussaugen. Similarly G. erschépft, Lat. exhaustus. More 
proof is not needed. 

With Persson (cf. as above) I believe these words are from 
the root sti-, and in its various senses. For the primary 
meaning we may assume ‘cast, pour forth ; flow out.’ Here 
belong Skt: suvdti ‘impel, set in motion,’ the transitive of the 
root sii-; sité ‘generate, bring forth,’ primarily ‘pour out, 
séminare ; east, bring forth ;’ sundti ‘press out’ = ‘cause to 
flow ;’ and a host of derivative roots. 

14. MHG. smecken ‘try, taste, smell, perceive, OHG. 
smecken ‘taste,’ smackén ‘savor of, OE. smeccan ‘taste,’ 
ODu. smaken, OF rs. smakia, OHG. gi-smah ‘taste,’ MHG. 
smac ‘taste, smell,’ etc. 


1Cf. Gk. xvads, xuuds ‘juice, liquid’: ‘ flavor, taste.’ 
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These words are connected with LG. smacken ‘smack the 
lips,’ MHG. smackezen, smatzen ‘smack.’ But ‘smack’ did 
not come from ‘taste,’ but ‘taste’ from ‘smack,’ and pri- 
marily ‘smack’ meant ‘strike, touch.’ We may therefore 
compare OE. smacian ‘pat.’ The development ‘touch :’ 
‘taste’ is natural and easy. Compare It. tastare, OF r. taster 
‘feel,’ whence G. tasten: E. taste; Lat. tangé ‘touch :’ ‘taste.’ 
‘Tasting’ implies ‘touching, trying, choosing.’ Germ. smaka-, 
smakka from pre-Germ, smo-go-, smo-gno- may be compared 
with smé-gho-, smd-gho- in Gk. cunye ‘rub, suey ‘rub, 
grind with the teeth,’ from the root smé- ‘rub.’ 

15. Lat. oled ‘smell, emit odor’ is generally supposed to 
be for *oded. I doubt it. The supposition is gratuitous and 
improbable. For why should *oded become ole6 while odor 
remained. The existence of olor ‘odor’ makes it still more 
improbable. 

A root el-, ol- in a sense entirely adequate to explain oled 
occurs in Lat. ad-oled ‘burn, sacrifice,’ ad-olescd ‘ grow up, 
burn, blaze up,’ olescd ‘grow.’ The meanings ‘ grow :’ 
‘burn’ both come from ‘spring up, rise.’ (Compare Kluge, 
Et. Wb.’ s. v. lodern ‘emporflammen :’ ‘ iippig wachsen.’) 
Perhaps here also Goth. alan ‘grow,’ Lat. ald, etc., from 
*9l5 ; and certainly OE. @/an ‘burn, kindle,’ @/ed ‘ fire, fire- 
brand,’ OSw. éledh, ON. eldr ‘fire,’ and OHG. elo < *eluo- 
‘yellow.’ (Cf. Prellwitz, Et. Wb. s. v. €Xaia.) To these add 
OE. ealu, OS. alo, ON. ol ‘ale,’ OSlov. olit ‘cider,’ Lith. a/us 
‘beer,’ primarily ‘ brewed, fermented.’ 

Lat. oled therefore came to the signification ‘smell’ through 
‘rise, exhale,’ and the root el-, ol- is the same as that in Gk. 
ér-Oeiv ‘go,’ Edu-trau épyetar (Hesych.), éAavvw ‘ drive.’ 
Cf. Persson, Wz. 236; author, JGPh., 1, 452f. Here also 
belongs the root o/- ‘pass away, destroy:’ Lat. ab-olescéd 
‘decay, vanish,’ ab-oled ‘ destroy,’ Gk. éAX vp ‘ destroy, lose,’ 
édXAvpar ‘pereo.” Compare the similar development in G. 
vergehen, umkommen, Goth. us-giman ‘kill,’ OS. witan ‘ go,’ 
OE. ge-witan ‘ depart, die,’ ete. 
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From e/- ‘rise, run, flow’ come perhaps Gk. éXavor ‘oil,’ 
éXaia ‘olive,’ Lat. olewm, ete., and also Gk. 6X-21n, 6A-7Is 
‘ oil-flask, €X7ros: EXavov, oréap (Hesych.), which are usually 
connected with Goth. salbén, ete. Similarly Goth. salbén 
may be referred to the root se/- ‘ flow.’ Cf. Persson, Wz. 110. 

16. ON. fnykr, OSw. fnuk, fnok ‘stench, filth,’ pre-Germ. 
*pnu-go-, from the root pnéuo- in Gk. wvedpua ‘ wind, breath, 
scent,’ von ‘wind, blast, exhalation, odor, fragrance, rvéw 
‘blow, breathe, emit odor, smell,’ with which compare pney-so- 
in OE. fnéosan ‘sneeze,’ Du. fniezen, Sw. fnijsa, ON. fnijsa 
‘snort,’ ON. fnidskr, Sw. fnéske ‘punk, touchwood,’ pre- 
Germ. *pneusqo-, *pnusgio- ‘blowing: blazing’ (cf. Goth. 
blésan ‘blow :’ OE. blese ‘ blaze, torch ;’ b/ést ‘ wind, blast : 
flame, glare ;’ Gk. wvow “Hdaioroo, Il. 21, 355; mrupos 
mvoai, Eur. Tro. 815); and pney-to- or pneu-dho- in OHG. 
fnotin ‘ quassare.’ 

These are reducible to a root pné-, peno-, which appears in 

ON. fnasa, frésa, OE. fnésettan ‘snort,’ ge-fnesan ‘ sneeze,’ 
Jfnést ‘breath, blast’ (of fire), fnéstian ‘breathe hard,’ OHG. 
fnastid ‘anhelitus,’ etc., base pné-so- pno-so- ; and in OHG. 
fnehan ‘breathe, pant,’ fnahtente ‘snorting,’ base pné-go-, with 
which compare pen-go- in OChSI. pgdéiti se ‘inflari.” Cf. 
Prellwitz, Et. Wb. s. v. mviyo. Gk. rviyo ‘stifle ; stew,’ 
mviryos ‘stifling, stifling heat,’ etc., represent a base pni-go-, a 
derivative of the root pné-jo-. The morphological develop- 
ment was peno-, pné-; pnéyo-, pnii-; pnéu-go; pnéu-so-, ete. ; 
peno-, pné-; pnéio-; pni-go-, etc.: peno-, penéd-; pné-go-; 
pné-so-, etc. These are types of various possibilities in the 
growth of roots. 

17. OChSI. achati ‘odorari,’ vonja ‘fragrance,’ Lat. (h)al6 
< *an-s-l6 (Brugmann, Grd., 11, 1026), Skt. dniti, Goth. -anan 
‘ breathe,’ Gk. dveyos ‘ wind,’ etc., root an- ‘ breathe, blow.’ 

18, OE. épian < *o(n)pian, tr. ‘smell, blow on, intr. 
‘breathe; rush, rise’ (of flame) or-(0)p ‘breath,’ orpian 
‘breathe, pant,’ ON. dr-ende, ande, ond ‘breath.’ Noreen, 
UL, 138. The Germ. root anp-, and- is perhaps from pre- 
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Germ. ant-, an-to-, from an- ‘blow ;’ to which, according to 
Kluge, Et. Wb.*, belong OE. anda ‘anger, zeal,’ OHG. anto, 
anton, G. ahnden, ete. Cf., however, Brugmann, Gird., 1’, 315. 

The connection of Goth. ansts ‘favor’ with the root can- 
‘breathe,’ which Uhlenbeck, Et. W6., declares ‘kaum denk- 
bar,’ has its parallel in Lat. adspiro ‘breathe upon: favor, 
assist, sustain,’ and in Gk. wvéq ‘breathe: breathe favorably 
upon.’ 

19. OHG. wdézan ‘smell, exhale, blow,:storm,’ MHG. waz 
‘sense of smell, odor, exhalation, wind, gust, storm,’ waze ‘a 
blowing, OHG. wazen, MHG. wézen ‘exhale, puff out, 
bubble, spout.’ These certainly belong to OE. wat, ON. 
vatr ‘wet,’ OE. weter, Goth. watd ‘ water,’ ete., from the 
IE. root yé-d-, ti-d- ‘wave, blow,’ from the simpler root ué-, 
euo- ‘wave, roll.’ IE. *wé-ti, which came to mean ‘it blows,’ 
was primarily ‘it waves, it rolls,’ describing the effect of 
the wind. The same root with various suffixes described the 
rolling, waving, flowing of water, and hence came to mean 
‘water.’ The root wéd- occurs also in the sense ‘ utter, speak, 
sing.’ See Prellwitz, Et. Wb. s. v. bd€éo. 

20. MHG. witeren, ON. vidra ‘get wind of, smell’ are 
closely connected with OHG,. wetar, ON. vedr, OF. weder, 
OS. wedar, Germ. *wedra- ‘ wind, weather,’ OChSI. vétri 
‘air, wind,’ Lith. vétra ‘wind, storm,’ from the root wé-t- 
‘blow,’ Skt. vata ‘wind,’ Gk. ayrns ‘wind,’ aitpy ‘ breath, 
exhalation,’ Germ. winda- ‘ wind,’ ete. Cf. author, Am. 
Germ., U1, no. 4. 

21. Skt. vdsas ‘fragrance,’ vdsdyaimi ‘perfume’ contain a 
root wés-, aus-, tis- ‘wave, blow, blaze, flow.’ This root 
describes the waving produced by the wind, the blowing or 
blazing of the flame, and the flowing or gushing out of 
water. These ideas are frequently combined under one root 
because they all represent a similar motion. The foliage 
waves in the wind, the flame waves or flickers, the water 
waves or rolls. Hence to this root we may refer Skt. us, 
‘burn,’ Lat. ard, Skt. vas- ‘shine,’ Lat. aurdra, OE. éast, 
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etce.; OHG, waso ‘damp ground, ooze,’ i. e., where water 
springs up, wasal ‘rain;’ Gk. aida, Lat. haurid, ON. ane 
‘draw water,’ i. e., ‘cause to flow, drain off,’ ef. Prellwitz, /’. 
Wb. To these belong OHG, wesanén ‘become dry, rotten,’ 
ON, visenn < *wisinaz < *ywesenos ‘ withered,’ OE. wisnian, 
weornian ‘dry up, wither,’ MHG., verwesen ‘disappear, detroy.’ 
This shows us the development of wes- ‘consume, devour, eat.’ 
Compare Lat, haurié in the sense ‘consume, devour, swallow, 
drink’ with Goth, wisan ‘consume, spend, eat, feast,’ wizii 
‘live, enjoy life,’ Lat. veseor, ete. Uhlenbeck, Et. Wo. s. v. 
wizdn, regards wes- ‘devour’ and wes- ‘be’ as identical. This 
is doubtless correct, but the connection in meaning should be 
differently explained, On yes- ‘be’ compare author, JGPh., 
11, 219. 

II. A group of words signifying ‘ rottenness, filth, fetid- 
ness’ is derivable from words that are descriptive of the 
conditions accompanying putrefaction, such as ‘break open,’ 
‘gush out,’ ‘ fall to pieces,’ ‘ waste away,’ ‘be consumed,’ ‘ be 
slitay,’ ete. Thus E. decay, OFr., Span. decaer, It. deca- 
dere < Lat. dé + cadere; Germ. morsch: MHG. zer-miirsen 
‘crush,’ Kluge, Ht. Wb.; Gk. Wea ‘rottenness, putrid stench :’ 
Wow ‘rub,’ root psé-, psd- from bhsé-, bhesd- in Skt. bhdsati 
‘ chew, crush,’ Prellwitz, Et. Wb.; Lat. rédé ‘ gnaw :’ ‘ cor- 
rode ;’ Lat. fistula ‘ pipe:’ ‘ulcer, fester,’ primarily, in both 
cases, ‘that from which something flows ;’ Gk. puzos ‘ filth,’ 
base sru-po- from sreyo- ‘flow,’ Skt. srévati, etc., Prellwitz, 
Et. Wb.; OE. spryng ‘ulcer :’ ‘ flux, spring ;’ G. eifer: Gk. 
oiddw ‘swell;’ Gk. drvors ‘a breaking out, eruption:’ drve 
‘ overflow ;’ OHG. wesanén ‘become dry, rot:’ wasal ‘ water,’ 
root wes- ‘ flow.’ 

1. OE. rotian ‘rot, ulcerate,’ OS. rotén, OHG. rézzén ‘ rot, 
become soft,’ ON. rotinn ‘rotten,’ etc., Kluge, Et. Wb.’ s. v. 
résten®?, The old comparison of the Germ. root rut- ‘rot’ 
with rut- ‘ weep, wail,’ as in Schade, Wd. s. v. OHG. riuzzan, 
is undoubtedly correct, though one was not derived from the 
other directly but both from the primary idea ‘ break forth.’ 
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For the development ‘break forth :’ ‘lament’ compare the 
root rug- above. The change from ‘break out’ to ‘ ulcerate, 
rot’ is so simple that there can be no doubt as to the connec- 
tion, We still describe cutaneous eruptions as ‘breaking out.’ 
So Lat. éruptid ‘a breaking out, eruption of morbid matter.’ 

The IE. root rey-do-, an outgrowth of reu- ‘ break,’ occurs 
in Lat. ridus ‘ broken stones, rubbish ;’ rudis (‘ broken ’) 
‘rough, rude ;’ rudens (‘ breaking, restraining’) ‘stay, rope’ 
(with which last compare rey-dho- in Skt. runaddhi ‘hold 
back, hold’); and in Lith, rudgnas ‘swamp, marsh,’ in which 
the development of meaning is the same as in OHG. bruoh, 
MHG., bruoch, G. bruch ‘swamp, bog,’ MLG., brok, Du. broek 
‘marsh, pool,’ OE. brde ‘ brook,’ Kluge, Et. Wé.° 

The base roudo- occurs perhaps in Lat. rdd6 ‘gnaw, eat 
away, waste away, corrode.’ If so, this may be compared 
directly with rot, both from the primary meaning ‘ break up, 
break open, the former transitive, the latter intransitive. 
Here also probably OHG. rést, rasta ‘ gridiron.’ 

2. Gk. rayyn, Tayyos ‘ putrid swelling, rancidness,’ rayyifo 
‘be rancid, have ulcers.’ With these compare réyyq ‘ moisten, 
soften,’ Lat. tings, OHG. thunkin, MHG. dunken ‘tunken.’ 
The common meaning for the group is ‘flow.’ This makes it 
probable that this root teng- ‘flow’ is related to teq- ‘run, 
flow :’ Lith, tekt, OChSI, teka ‘ run, flow,’ Skt. takati ‘ hasten.’ 
To these belong OE. pegen ‘attendant, warrior,’ OS. thegan 
‘degen,’ ete. (cf. Uhlenbeck, Ht. Wd. s. v. pius), but not Goth. 
pius, since the root ¢feq- contains rather a pure velar (v. Brg., 
Grd., 1, 575, 578). 

3. OE. dylsta ‘matter, pus,’ dylstiht ‘ festering, mucous’ 
may be referred to the base dhu-lo-, dhue-lo- and compared 
with Gk. @ords ‘ mud, filth,’ GorXepos ‘muddy, foul,’ and 
further with Goth. dwals ‘ foolish.’ (Cf. Uhlenbeck, Et. Wo.) 
The primary meaning of dhue-lo- is ‘ agitate,’ as in the simple 
root dhii-. Applied to water it gives ‘muddy,’ hence ‘thick, 
viscous ;’ to the air, ‘dusty, cloudy.’ (So G. triibe is used in 
this double sense.) When used of persons it signifies ‘ move 
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about,’ as in OE. dwelian ‘lead astray ; go astray, wander,’ 
dwolian ‘ stray, err.’ 

4, OE. adela ‘ putrid mud, filth,’ adelséap ‘ cesspool, sewer,’ 
E. (obs. and prov.) addle ‘liquid filth, mire; lees, dregs,’ as 
adj. ‘ putrid,’ 

These should come from a base meaning ‘flow.’ Such a 
base may be furnished by Skt. dtati ‘go, wander, run,’ dtya- 
‘hastening.’ With this compare Gk. dovos < *atv0s ‘slimy, 
miry,’ primarily ‘ flowing,’ dovs ‘slime ;’ OHG. ata-haft ‘ con- 
tinuous,’ atar ‘quick, sharp, sagacious,’ OS. adro, OE. @die 
‘at once.’ We have in these words the ablaut @, 6, a, and 
may add here Gk. rop ‘ heart,’ #rpov ‘ belly,’ *rpcov ‘ warp,’ 
OHG. ddara ‘artery, sinew,’ OE. @dre ‘ vein, nerve, sinew,’ 
in pl. ‘kidneys, spring’ (of water), weter-@dre ‘ spring, tor- 
rent,’ ON. @&r ‘vein.’ These names for ‘ vein, entrails, 
spring’ plainly come from the meaning ‘ flow, gush out.’ 
Compare OE. géotan ‘flow :’ géotend ‘artery,’ guttas ‘entrails ;’ 
Gk. préy ‘ vein:’ dréw ‘overflow’ (Prellwitz, Et. Wo.) ; 
Lat. véna < *uesnd-: compare OHG, wasal ‘ water,’ wesanén 
‘ become dry ’=‘ flow out’ (v. supra). 

Here also belongs é- ‘ breathe.’ Compare Lat. fretum 
‘swelling, violence, sea:’ OE. brep ‘exhalation, breath ;’ 
Gk. préa ‘ overflow,’ Lat. fled ‘ weep,’ OHG. blajan ‘ swell ;’ 
‘blow, OE. blawan ‘blow.’ So ét- ‘flow:’ ‘breathe’ For 
derivatives of é- ‘breathe’ see Kluge, Et. Wd. s. v. Atem. 

All these meanings, as we see, may have developed from 
‘go, run,’ whence ‘flow, issue, blow,’ &. To ef- ‘go, run’ 
we may also refer Skt. ati ‘ beyond, across,’ Gk. érz ‘ besides, 
still,’ Lat. et, ete. Compare Gk. zépa ‘ beyond,’ épz ‘ over, 
around,’ Lat. per, ete.: root pero- ‘go, cross:’ Lat. trans: 
root tero- ‘ go through.’ 

Closely connected with Skt. ati ‘beyond’ is a word mean- 
ing ‘end, boundary.’ Compare Gk. tépya ‘end, boundary,’ 
Lat. term, terminus, root tero-; Gk. mépas, meipap ‘ end,’ 


root pero-. So to et- ‘go,’ eti ‘beyond’ we may join Skt. atd- 


‘edge, boundary,’ with which compare OHG,. etar, MHG. 
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eter < *et-r6- ‘fence, boundary, edge, enclosure,’ OS. edor 
‘fence,’ OE. e(o)dor ‘ fence, hedge, enclosure, court, dwelling, 
region, zone, prince, king,’ Lat. atrium ‘court’ < *atrio-. 

As ‘boundary’ easily passes into ‘enclosure, country, region,’ 

as above, and then into ‘ people, race,’ we may add here OE. 
Spel, épel ‘country, native land,’ OHG. wodal, OS. ddi; 
OHG. adal ‘race, noble race,’ ete. (See further Kluge, Ft. 
Wb. s. v. Adel.) Compare Skt. erjdna ‘enclosure; commu- 
nity, people.’ Or this group may be more directly connected 
with the meaning ‘go, wander.’ For ‘wander, move in’ 
meant among our ancestors ‘dwell in, possess.’ Thus: Lat. 
verso ‘turn, pasture, dwell in ;’ Skt. cdérati ‘move about, 
pasture,’ Gk. mréXowac ‘ move,’ Lat. cold ‘ inhabit, cultivate,’ 
Av. cardna ‘field,’ Gk. réXos ‘end, limit (i. e., ‘the place to 
which one goes or where one turns, as in Lat. terminus and 
others) dignity ; troop,’ OChSI. koléno, Skt. kulam ‘ family, 
community,’ OIr. cland ‘clan’ (ef. Prellwitz, Et. Wb.); Skt. 
valgati ‘spring,’ OE. wealcan ‘ roll,’ ge-wealean ‘traverse,’ 
Lat. volgus ‘ people.’ 
5. The LE. péu-, pii-,“rot, stink’ and péu-, pii- ‘cleanse’ 
are doubtfully connected by Prellwitz, Ht. Wb. s. v. mia. 
Of the root pi ‘rot’ Kluge, Ht. Wé.°, says: “ Die Grund- 
bedeutung von der idg. Wz. pit war ‘den Geruch der 
Verwesung von sich geben.’” Did then our IE. ancestors, 
when they first described putrefaction, use a word that 
already meant ‘ putrefy?’ Certainly not. The term used 
was descriptive, and only by usage came to mean what it 
does. This remark is of the widest application. It involves 
a principle that is at the very base of semasiological de- 
velopment. 

The root pii-, as we see from Lat. pis, Gk. riov ‘ pus,’ 
miéw ‘cause to suppurate,’ ete., had a development similar to 
that of the root rud- ‘ break out :’ ‘ulcerate, rot.’ Primarily 
péu-, pil- ‘suppurate, rot’ meant ‘spring out:’ ‘issue, flow.’ 
Consequently this is the same root as pi- ‘cleanse,’ primarily 
with water but secondarily in any way. Since pi meant 
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‘spring out,’ it gave various words for ‘fire ;’ for words for 
‘fire, ‘burn’ are regularly formed from such terms. Thus 
we have Gk. wip, OHG., fuir; Goth. fu-nins, Skt. pava-kd-s, 
These words do not necessarily go back to IE. time. Of 
course the root pfil- does, but more than that cannot be 
affirmed. In any case ‘fire’ was described as ‘springing out.’ 
This gives also ‘shine, be bright’ as in Lat. pirus ‘clear, 
bright’ (sun), Lat. pirus therefore contains both the ideas 
‘cleansed, washed’ and ‘shining, bright.’ Another idea of 
cleansing is seen in Skt. pdévana-s ‘purifying wind,’ pdvana-m 
‘ winnowing-fan’ and in OHG, fowen ‘sift,’ (‘winnow’). In 
this sense the root gave Gk. mripos ‘ wheat,’ Lith. purai, ete. ; 
or the word may be compared directly with Lat. pirus, just 
as wheat is related to white. Cf. Fick, VW6.', 1, 483. 

From pi- ‘spring out, issue’ come several words for 
‘offspring, issue.’ Examples are: Skt. pu-trd-s ‘ child? 
son, whelp,’ pd-ta- ‘whelp,’ Lith. pad-ta-s:‘ egg,’ pu-titis 
‘chicken,’ OChSI. pu-ta ‘chicken,’ Lat. pu-tus ‘boy,’ pu-er 
‘boy,’ pu-llus < *pulno- ‘ young animal, chicken, sprout, 
shoot’ (Fick, VW6.‘, 1, 249), Goth. fula ‘foal,’ ete. 

From pt- ‘spring out, flow’ come Lat. pu-teus ‘ well,’ 
Lith. puta, Lett. putas ‘foam,’ Gk. wiap, trios, rieria ‘ first 
milk, beestings.’ Closely connected with this idea is pi 
‘suppurate, rot.’ 

From pit ‘flow’ come Lett. pups ‘female breast,’ Lr. ucht 
< *puptu- (Fick, VW6.‘, 1, 55). Of the same origin are 
several words for ‘ buttocks.’ For this development of mean- 
ing compare IE. *orsos, Gk. dppos, etc., from the root erso- 
‘flow ;’ Gk. mpwxros ‘anus:’ mp ‘drop,’ Prellwitz, Et. 
Wb. Similarly OE. bee, ON., OS. bak, OHG. bah ‘ back,’ 
which Persson, Wz. 190, refers to Lith. bégti ‘run,’ Gk. 
péBopar ‘fear,’ 08 ‘mane, hair,’ Skt. bhaj- ‘ go, flee,’ and 
which Kluge, Et. W6.° s. v. Backe', connects with OHG. 
bahho ‘ham, bacon,’ ete., are probably also related to OHG. 
bah, OS. beki ‘brook,’ ete. In like manner we may derive 
breech, breeches, OE. brée, OHG. bruoh, ete., from pre-Germ. 
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*bhrigo-, *bhrogi-, root bhrég- ‘break,’ to which brook belongs. 
In that case the Gallo-Lat. brdca is from the Germ, as Kluge, 
Et. Wb.°, supposes. 

We may therefore safely refer to pil- ‘spring, flow’ the 
following: Gk. wdvvos: 6 mpwxros (Hes.) < *rvarvo-, Skt. 
putdu ‘buttocks,’ MHG, vut, ON, fud ‘cunnus’ (Brugm., 
Grd., f, 659), base pu-to-; Gk. wiyy ‘rump,’ with which 
compare Skt. piecha- ‘ tail’ < *puk-sko-, base pil-go-. Goth. 
fauhé ‘fox, which is commonly connected with Skt. piecha- 
(cf. Persson, Wz, 23; Kluge, Ht. Wb.’ s, v. Fuchs; Uhlenbeck, 
Et. Wb. 8. v. fauhd) I should combine rather with Gk. ruxvos 
‘close, secret, concealed, wise, shrewd, crafty.’ Germ. fohd, 
fohs meant therefore ‘the crafty one,’ a very fitting appella- 
tive for the fox, and ON. fow ‘deceit’ from pre-Germ. 
*puk(e)s- was primarily ‘ secrecy, deceit’ not ‘ foxiness.’ The 
base pu-ko- in these words was probably from the root pi- as 
we shall see below.—To this group we may also add Skt. 
pu-nar ‘back’ (adv.), Gk. wv-waros ‘hindmost.’ Cf. Prell- 
witz, Et. Wb. 

Of the same origin as péu- ‘spring, flow’ is péu- ‘strike,’ 
i. e., ‘cause to spring.’ The two significations are simply the 
intransitive and the transitive use of the same verb of motion. 
Compare the following : 

Skt. galati ‘drip, fall,’ OHG. quellan ‘gush out:’ Gk. 
Badd ‘throw, hit, strike, wound ;’ Skt. srjdti ‘pour out :’ 
‘throw,’ sarga ‘stream:’ ‘shot ;’ Skt. sisarti ‘flow :’ ‘run, 
rush,’ Gk. dp} ‘assault, attack ;’ Skt. dhdvati ‘stream, pour :’ 
‘run,’ dhindli ‘shake,’ Gk. 0d@ ‘rush ;’ Lat. fundd ‘pour 
out :’ ‘cast, hurl ;’ Goth. rign ‘rain :’ ef. Skt. ¢ghdvan ‘ rag- 
ing, stormy,’ rghdyati ‘rage, tremble,’ Gk. dpyéw ‘shake,’ 
opxéouar ‘leap, dance,’ root oregh-: orgh-: regh-; Lith. pilti 
‘pour:’ Lat. pellé ‘drive, strike ;’ Lat. pluit ‘it rains,’ Gk. 
Téw ‘sail,’ mrvvw ‘ wash :’ ‘beat ;’ OE. flzotan ‘ float, flow,’ 
E. fleet, flit, ete.: Lat. plaudd < *plou-do- ‘beat ;? G. worpen 
‘rolling waves,’ OE. ge-weorp ‘surf:’ ‘a tossing, throwing,’ 
weorpan ‘throw,’ root wer- ‘turn, twist, hurl:’ OHG. wele, 
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OE. wlec ‘ moist,’ primarily ‘rolling out, gushing forth,’ Lett. 
wélgans ‘ moist,’ ete. (Kluge, Et. Wd.°): OHG. walkan ‘ beat,’ 5 
ON. valka ‘ roll, move back and forth ;? OHG. wella ‘ wave,’ 
wallan ‘bubble, spout :’ wallén ‘wander’ (Kluge, Et. Wd.’ 
s. v. wallen*); Lat. fer-ved ‘boil:’ Skt. bhurdti ‘stir, jerk, 
struggle,’ Lat. ferid ‘strike ;? OChSI. rinati ‘ flow :’ ‘ thrust.’ 

To this list we may safely add péy- ‘spring forth, flow :’ 
péu- ‘strike, cut.’ Here then belong Lat. pavid, Gk. trai 
‘strike’ from *pau-io-, Lith. piduju ‘ cut, mow’ from *péu-io-. 
Cf. Fick, VW6.*, 1, 470. From péu- come the enlarged roots 
peu-ko-, peu-go- ‘thrust, pierce, strike’ in Gk. meveddipos 
‘sharp, piercing,’ rvyun ‘ fist,’ Lat. pungo, ete. From ‘strike, 
pierce’ come ‘ compact, close ; sharp, shrewd’ in Gk. aru«vos. 
Cf. Prellwitz, Et. W6. s. v. mixa. Here also belongs Lat. 
puto ‘cut off, trim, consider, think,’ base pu-to- ‘cut.’ Cf. 
Brg., Grd., 1, 1126. 

6. Lat. foeteo ‘stink,’ base bhoi-to-, may well be referred 
to the root bhi-bhéi- ‘thrust, strike, cut’ in OChSI. biti 
‘strike,’ detpos ‘piece of wood,’ OHG. bihal, OE. bill ‘ax.’ 
Cf. Prellwitz, Et. Wb. s. v. diwos; Brugm., Grd., 1, 636. 
Here also, with Prellwitz, I should add Lat. foedus < 
*bhoi-do- ‘foul, filthy, horrible,’ from the same root as in 
Lat. finds ‘ split,’ Goth. beitan ‘ bite,’ baitrs ‘ bitter,’ ete. Cf. 
Kluge, Et. Wb.’ s. v. bitter. 

The strong or foul odor is here described in terms of the 
sense of feeling. (Cf. Bechtel, SW. 57.) Thus we may speak 
of odors as sharp, pungent, penetrating, offensive. 

7. Lith. smirdéti ‘stink,’ smdrvé, stench,’ OChSI. smridéti 
‘stink,’ smradii ‘stench, filth,’ Lat. merda ‘dung,’ base smer- 
do- (Fick, VW’b.*, 1, 576) may be further connected with Gk. 
apepdves, spepdaréos ‘ terrible,” OHG. smerzo ‘pain,’ OE. 
smeart ‘ painful,’ ete. (Persson, Wz. 65). These may all be 
referred to the root smer- ‘rub,’ from which develops ‘ rub,’ 
‘smear,’ ‘ befoul,’ ‘ stink,’ and ‘ rub,’ ‘ crush,’ ‘ pain,’ ete. The 
first set of meanings is found also in OHG. smero ‘ grease,’ 
Goth, smairpr ‘ fatness,’ smarna ‘ dung,’ ete. 
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8. ON. hnykr ‘stench, filth,’ pre-Germ. *qnu-go-, Skt. 
kniiyaté ‘be damp, stink’ have probably developed through 
the ideas ‘rub,’ ‘smear,’ ‘befoul,’ ete., as in smerdo- We 
may therefore refer these words to the root qnil-, gnéwo- in 
Gk. «viw ‘scratch, scrape,’ ON. hnyggja ‘beat,’ ete. (Cf. 
Persson, Wz. 134.) Though these are reducible to the root 
gné-, geno-, from which come Icel. hniss, hnita, ete. (ef. above), 
from the base gnid-, the development of meaning is not 
the same. 

Other words for smell which are only specializations of a 
general term of sense-perception are not considered here. 
That would lead us too far, since almost any general term 
of sense-perception may be restricted in this way. Thus, we 
perceive, observe, notice, are aware of, odors, and occasionally 
such general expressions may become fixed in the sense 
‘smell.’ So E. scent as compared with Fr. sentir, Lat. sentire. 
But for the most part words for ‘smell’ are from terms 
descriptive of smoke or odor or putrefaction. In words for 
‘see,’ however, the case is different. There is nothing to 
describe except the attitude or appearance of the person look- 
ing. But this, as we shall see, is an important factor, for 
from such a description come many words for ‘ see.’ 


B. SEMASIOLOGY OF EXPRESSIONS FOR ‘SIGHT.’ 


Seeing in the sense of ocular perception is, in the very 
nature of the case, a secondary development of meaning. 
One large group is composed of words whose meanings have 
been specialized from general terms of sense-perception. The 
underlying ideas of this group are therefore manifold. When 
traced to their original significations they are found to mean 
grasp, aim at, turn, stretch toward, seek, be alert, active, 
watchful, ete. Thus with the eye we perceive, discern, dis- 
tinguish, make out, discover, descry, scan, examine, scrutinize, 
notice, mark, watch, regard, behold, ete. Such expressions 
for seeing occur in all periods and are sometimes restricted in 
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usage to ocular perception. Thus E. behold compared with 
G. behalten. Other examples of such restricted usage are : 
Gk. drevifw ‘gaze at:’ drevs ‘stretched’ (Prellwitz) ; Lat. 
contemplor ‘gaze at:’ Lith. tempin ‘stretch’ (Fick, VW2.*, 
I, 443); Lith. matiti ‘see:’ Lett. matit ‘ feel, notice, Gk. 
patevw ‘seek’ (Prellwitz); Skt. bodhati ‘be awake: notice, 
perceive ;’ Lat. animadverté ‘turn the mind to, attend to: 
see;’ Lat. tweor ‘gard: regard, look at’ (cf. Bechtel, Sinn/, 
Wahrn. 163); tnpéw ‘ guard, watch: look at intently ;’ Lat. 
sentid, percipid, ete. Words for seeing, therefore, may be as 
various in their origin as there are different ways of express- 
ing sense-perception. Examples of this character are given 
under nos. 1 to 16, Besides these there are other verbs for 
‘look, see’ which describe a certain expression of countenance 
and then, by implication, mean look with such an expression, 
Examples under 17 to 20. No hard and fast line, however, 
can be drawn between these two classes. 

1. Goth. saihwan, OHG, sehan, OE. ston, ON, aja ‘see’ 
are from an IE. root seq*-, in regard to which opinions differ. 
We find the root seqg“- with four principal meanings: (1) 
‘point out, show;’ (2) ‘see;’ (3) ‘say;’ (4) ‘follow. I 
know of no one who connects them all, Kluge, At. Wd? 
s. v. sagen, connects (1) and (3), and s, v. sehen, (2) and (4). 
Brugmann, Grd., 1°, 601, combines (1), (2), and (3), The 
old comparison between seg*- ‘see’ and seq¥- ‘follow’ is 
doubted by Uhlenbeck, Ht, Wd. s. v. saihwan, and seems to be 
abandoned by Brugmann. As to the identity of these two 
roots I have not the least doubt, though I do not connect 
their meanings in the usual way. And yet the old explana- 
tion of ‘see’ as ‘to follow with the eye’ is not without 
parallel. Gk. érrowac is used in the sense of ‘ perceive with 
the intellect, understand.’ In the same sense we use follow. 
Compare ‘I cannot follow his arguments,’ ‘I cannot under- 
stand his arguments,’ ‘I cannot see his arguments.’ We 
might therefore assume the development ‘ follow :’ ‘ under- 
stand, perceive:’ ‘see.’ Compare Gk. syéopuar ‘ lead, guide,’ 
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a Goth. sdkjan ‘seek,’ Lat. sagid ‘ perceive quickly.’ From 
such a meaning, ‘see’ could easily come, as in Gk. patevw 
‘seek :’ Lith. matyti ‘see.’ 

However, I should explain the relation between these 
roots differently. I regard ‘point out, show’ as the primary 
meaning of the root seq*- in its various significations. The 
development was: (1) ‘ point out, show:’ ‘see;’ (2) ‘show :’ 
‘say;’ (3) ‘show:’ ‘guide, attend, follow.’ These are found 
in OChSI. sodciti ‘anzeigen,’ Lat. signum ‘zeichen, token ;’ 
Goth. saihwan ‘see;’ Lith. sakgjti, OHG. sagén ‘say,’ Gk. 
év-érw ‘say, mention,’ Lat. in-sectiénés ‘narrations’ (with 
which compare OF, in-siht ‘ narrative’); Gk. érowac, Skt. 
sdeaté, Lat. sequor ‘attend, follow,’ socius ‘attendant,’ OE. 
secg ‘man,’ 

For similar development of meanings compare Gk. dpafo 
‘point out, show; speak, tell, declare ; notice, watch, observe, 
keep in one’s eye, see ;’ Skt. digdti ‘ point, direct, show,’ Gk. 
Seixvupe ‘ point out, show, explain,’ Lat. dicd ; OHG, sinnan 
‘go, travel, endeavor, think,’ Lat. sentid ‘ feel, perceive, see.’ 

Such examples show plainly that there is no semasiological 
reason for dividing the root seq¥- ‘ point out, show ; see; say ; 
follow.’ 

This root, which we may give as se-g¥o-, meaning in its th 
functions as adjective, noun, and verb ‘ pointing, pointer, point | 
out,’ is perhaps a derivative .of the pronominal stem so-. 
The demonstrative or deictic pronouns are eminently suitable if 


to form words signifying ‘ point out,’ ‘ show,’ ‘ see,’ ‘ say,’ ete. 
If we wish to call attention to an object, how can it be more 
simply done than by saying ‘there?’ This is the explana- 
tion of Goth. sai, OHG. sé, sé-nu ‘behold! see!’ from *so-id. 
(Cf. Osthoff, PBB., vin, 311 ff.) Similarly to the deictic 
pronoun eno-, ono- Fick, VW8.*, 1, 366, refers Gk. jv, Lat. 
én ‘behold!’ and to the same stem belong Gk. évo-pa, 
Lat. nd-men, Goth. na-man, ete., ‘name,’ and Gk. dvo-yar 
‘blame, scorn,’ etc., primarily ‘point out, point at,’ like G. 
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dvopat. 

2. Gk. eidov ‘saw,’ Lat. vided, OChSI. vidéi ‘see,’ Goth. 
witan, -aida, ‘ watch, give heed to,” OHG. ga-wizén, etc., con- 
tain the [E. root weid-, woid-, which is also in Goth. wait, 
Gk. oiSa, Skt. véda, ‘ know,’ ete. These are further compared 
with Skt. vinddti ‘find, get hold of, obtain,’ to which I should 
add the Germ. verb witan ‘ go’ in OS. gi-witan ‘ go,’ Hild. 18 
gi-weit ‘went,’ OE. ge-witan ‘go, depart, die.’ To the root 
ueid- in this sense belong OHG. wisan ‘guide, lead, teach, 
show,’ primarily ‘ cause to go,’ ON, visa ‘ direct, show,’ OHG. 
wisa ‘ way, manner.’ 

Now these and related words show the following develop- 
ment: ‘go, go after, go to; reach, obtain, find, get hold of, 
grasp ; comprehend, perceive, know, see.’ It is evident from 
the various developed meanings of this root that ‘ know’ did 
not mean ‘having seen,’ but that ‘see’ and ‘know’ are both 
from the more general idea ‘comprehend, perceive,’ and that 
this depends on the earlier signification ‘go, go to, reach.’ 
In Germ. this primary meaning is especially prominent. 


Compare OS. gi-witan ‘go;’ Goth. ga-weisdn ‘go to, look : 


after, visit;’ witan (‘go to’) ‘ pay attention to, give heed to, 
look after ;’ -weitan ‘ pay attention to, punish ;’ OHG. wisan 
(‘cause to go’) ‘guide, show;’ Goth. -weis ‘expertus, erfahren, 
bewandert ;’ wait ‘know,’ cf. Goth. lais ‘know,’ MHG. leise 
‘trace, track,’ 

The root wei-d- is together with many others possibly an 
outgrowth of the root wéi- in Skt. véti ‘seek, strive to get, fall 
upon,’ to which perhaps also Lat. via belongs. 

3. Gk. opdw ‘watch, see,’ doovpa < *rpo-dpa ‘a guard- 
ing’ is usually referred to the root wero- ‘guard’ in Goth. 


' war ‘cautious,’ OE. wer, ete. But on account of the rough 


breathing of the Gk. words, they should rather be compared 
with Umbr. seritu ‘servato,’ anzeria- ‘observe,’ Lat. servé 
‘ protect, watch, observe,’ from the bases sero-, serwo-. 


bezeichnen, anzeigen, zeihen. Cf. Prellwitz, Et. W. s. v. évoua, 
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These then belong to the root sero- ‘schiitzen’ given by 
Fick, VW8.‘, 1, 562. On the same page Fick gives sero- 
‘gehen, strémen’ and sero- ‘reihen.’ These three roots are 
the same as can be shown. Primarily sero- meant ‘go, run, 
move.’ This in its transitive sense would be ‘set in motion, 
move on, extend, string out.’ This secondary meaning of 
sero- when transitive is found in Lat. seré ‘ string out, string 
together, join, combine, compose, contrive,’ series (‘a stringing 
together’) ‘row, succession, line,’ sors, sor-ti-s (‘a casting ’) 
‘lot,’ ete. (but not Gk. eZpw ‘string, join together,’ etc.). To 
this root Goth. sarwa ‘armor’ < pre-Germ. *soruo- has been 
referred. Uhlenbeck, Et. Wé., declares arbitrarily that this 
is impossible. I assert that it is quite possible and very 
probable. If we turn to Lat. serd we shall find, among 
others, the definitions ‘join together, plait, interweave ; com- 
bine, compose, contrive, make, prepare.’ Under OE. searo 
are given in Sweet, Dict. of AS., ‘armor, arms, machine, 
work of skill; device, skill, contrivance, cunning, treachery.’ 
I have rearranged the definitions as given by Sweet. The 
first set represent the literal meaning of *sorwo- ‘a joining 
together, something put together, woven.’ It is quite possi- 
ble that the armor meant was originally a woven or plaited 
shield. ON. sorve ‘string of beads’ also preserves the literal 
meaning. In the second set of definitions given above the 
word is used figuratively as in Lat. serd ‘contrive.’ So also 
in OE. sierwan ‘ devise, plot, conspire.’ 

As we have just seen in Lat. series how the signification 
‘row, line’ arose, so we may assume the same development 
for Gk. épos, Dor. épFos ‘boundary, limit, frontier,’ opifw 
‘mark out, limit, bound.’ From this easily comes ‘ enclose,’ 
whence ‘protect, guard, watch, observe, see,’ as in Umbr. 
seritu, Lat. servd, Gk. opaw. 

Lith. sérgéi ‘guard,’ sdrgas ‘ watcher’ and sergi, strgti ‘be 
sick,’ primarily ‘confined, shut in’ are from the base ser-go- 
(or ser-gho-), and should not be compared directly with Lat. 
servd (cf. Brg., Grd., 1, 601), and much less with Goth. 
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saurga, OHG. sworga, sorga ‘care,’ pre-Germ. suer-qo- or 
suer-gho-. 

4, Goth. gawnyan ‘see, perceive, observe, attend to,’ ON, 
geyma, OE. gieman ‘take care of, OHG. goumjan, goumdn, 
OS. gémian ‘attend to, wait on, entertain’ (as host), far- 
gimon, OE. for-gieman ‘not heed, neglect’ are based on ON, 
gaumr ‘attention,’ OHG. gouma ‘close attention, entertain- 
ment, feast,’ OS. goma ‘feast.’ (Cf. Balg, Cpv. Gloss. s. v. 
gaumjan.) 

These words are not, as I have shown in Am. Germ., 1, 
no. 4, to be referred to OChSI. umii ‘intelligence’ (so Johans- 
son, PBB. 15, 228), but are rather from pre-Germ. g*hi-, 
g*hou- (or perhaps g¥*hdu-) and are next akin to Lat. faved, 
faustus. ‘protect, favor, Lith. gausus ‘abundant,’ OChSI. 
goveti ‘revere, worship, venerate, respect,’ OSorb. hovié ‘ be 
serviceable, favor.’ (Cf. Brg., Grd., 1°, 600.) 

OE. gorettan ‘ gaze, stare’ is possibly from the same root, 
pre-Germ. *g*hus-adjo-. Compare Lat. faus-tus, Lith. gaus- 
us. For a different explanation see below, no. 18. 

5. OHG. spehdn ‘spiihen,’ spahi ‘discerning,’ Lat. specid 
‘look at, behold,’ Skt. spag- ‘ watcher,’ spastd- ‘visible, plain,’ 
pagyati ‘behold, perceive,’ Av. spasye'ti ‘see,’ OChSI. paziti 
‘give heed to’ (cf. Brg., Grd., 1°, 725) contain a base spé-ko- 
whose primary meaning must be sought outside of the words 
given above. This base is probably derived from the root 
sepo- in Gk. ér@ ‘ busy over,’ audi-érr@ ‘be busy about, wait 
on, care for, guard,’ dc-éar@ ‘drive about, sway,’ yeb-érra 
‘attend to,’ Skt. sdépati ‘attend, follow, serve,’ saparyédti 
‘serve, honor.’ (Cf. Prellwitz, Et. Wb.) The derived root 
spé-ko- therefore meant ‘attending to, watching, guarding,’ 
and hence ‘ watching, looking at, seeing.’ Perhaps to sepo- 
belong also Goth. sifan ‘rejoice’ and OE. sefa ‘ mind.’ 

6. OE. lécian, OS. lokon ‘look, see’ < pre-Germ. */égn- 
(Brg., Grd., P, 384), OHG. lwogén ‘lugen’ have been com- 
pared with Skt. /aksayati ‘notice, perceive.’ (Cf. Kluge, Et. 
Wb. s. v. lugen.) But this does not give us the primary 
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meaning. For that we must look for a root /eq- used in a 
concrete sense. We come one step nearer to the primary 
meaning by comparing Skt. rdéksati ‘ ward off, protect, guard, 
watch,’ Gk. a\é&o ‘turn away, ward off, defend,’ dradxeiv 
‘ward off,’ OE. ealgian ‘protect.’ (Cf. Uhlenbeck, Et. Wd. 
s. v. ahs; and for this connection, author JGPh., 1, 229.) 
The root /egs- ‘turn away, ward off, guard’ is undoubtedly 
from leg- ‘turn aside, bend:’ Gk. Xokds ‘oblique,’ A€xos 
‘pot,’ Lith. linkti ‘bend,’ ete. (Cf. Fick, VW6.4, 1, 535.) 
The development in meaning is therefore ‘turn aside, ward 
off, guard, watch, behold, look.’ 

7. G. gewahren, wahrnehmen ‘ perceive, see,’ MHG. war 
nemen, OS. wara nemen ‘give heed to, perceive,’ MHG. warn, 
OHG. biwarédn, OS. wardn ‘ give heed to, notice, guard, pro- 
vide with,’ OE. warian ‘guard, watch over, guard against, 
ward off,’ Goth. war ‘cautious,’ OE. wer, ete., contain a 
widespread Germ. root war- ‘guard, watch, heed.’ The same 
root is also in OE. warnian ‘beware of, warn, refrain,’ OHG. 
warnon ‘ beware of, guard against, warn,’ ON. varna ‘ refuse.’ 
Of these Kluge, Ht. Wb.’ s. v. warnen says: “Sichere Be- 
ziehungen sind noch nicht gefunden.” If it is not certain 
that OHG.-wardn and warndn are from the same root, then 
nothing in linguistics can be certain. It would be interesting 
to know on what semasiological principles these words are 
declared unrelated. 

The same root is also in Goth. warjan ‘forbid, hinder,’ OE. 
werian ‘defend, ward off, ON. verja ‘ protect, defend,’ OS., 
OHG. werion ‘hinder, defend,’ Gk. épve@ar ‘ guard, watch, 
draw, hinder, save,’ pvopaz ‘ protect, save,’ Skt. varitdr ‘ pro- 
tector,’ Lith. verit ‘close, open,’ Av. var- ‘ cover, check,’ Skt. 
ornoti ‘cover, surround, check, defend.’ Cf. Prellwitz, Et. 
Wb. s. v. épve8ac ; Uhlenbeck, Et. Wd. s. v. warjan. 

To the root wero- in Goth. war are generally referred Gk. 
ovpos ‘watcher,’ dpouar ‘watch.’ These I admit, but not 
opaw. The root wero- did not mean primarily ‘look at,’ nor 
‘guard,’ but probably ‘turn.’ At least this is the significa- 
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tion that is most common and the one from which the others 
are most easily derived. Now from the primary meaning 
‘turn’ come ‘turn in, enclose’ and ‘turn off, ward off, defend.’ 
For this double development compare Lith. verii ‘close, 
open,’ and Gk. eipyw < *uer-g6 ‘shut in, confine, enclose, 
bound ; shut out, drive off, hinder, abstain from,’ Lat. vergé 
‘turn, bend,’ Skt. vrj- ‘ turn, twist off, turn aside, avoid, leave 
out, exclude.’ So throughout the simple root wero- we find 
regularly developed meanings from ‘turn in’ or ‘ turn away.’ 
From which of these a particular meaning may come it is not 
always possible to say. Thus ‘guard’ may mean primarily 
‘enclose, surround’ or ‘ ward off, defend.’ So ‘ forbid,’ 
‘hinder,’ ‘check’ are capable of a double explanation. 
From wero- ‘turn’ come the following: Goth. wardja 
‘watchman,’ OHG. warto, etc., from ‘turn in, enclose, guard ;’ 
OE. worp ‘enclosure, courtyard, farm,’ OS. wurd ‘ boden,’ 
OE. wryndan ‘ found’ (a house); Goth. wairdus ‘ wirt,’ per- 
haps in the sense of ‘holder, possessor,’ cf. OE. warian 
‘guard, inhabit, possess ;’ Lat. verté ‘turn,’ Goth. wairpan 
‘werden,’ base yer-to-; Goth. wairpan ‘ werfen,’ base yer-bo- 
‘turn, twist, throw’ (cf. OE. prawan ‘twist:’ E. throw), 
OE. wyrp ‘recovery’ (‘return, turn for the better,’ cf. Gk. 
véowat ‘return:’ Goth. ganisan ‘ recover’), cf. Lat. verb-era 
‘blows,’ Lith. virbas ‘ rod, twig,’ virbinis ‘snare,’ Gk. paBdos 
‘sprout, rod’ (Prellwitz, Et. Wb.); OE. weore ‘ pain, grief, 
work,’ OHG. werk, Gk. &pyov ‘work,’ etc., base wer-go- ‘turn, 
twist, writhe, suffer, work,’ also in OE. were ‘ pain;’ ON. 
ver ‘sea,’ ir ‘dampness,’ OE. weer, Zar ‘sea,’ Skt. vdr ‘ water,’ 
Gk. ovpéa, ete. (cf. Prellwitz, Ht. Wb.), base wéro- ‘ turn, roll, 
flow,’ from which wer-go- in Gk. dpyds ‘ well-watered spot, 
teeming, fertile,’ dpyy ‘passion, anger,’ dpydw ‘swell with 
moisture, be excited ;’ Lith. virti, OChSI. variti ‘ cook,’ vari 
‘heat,’ to which perhaps belong OHG. warm, etc. (Bezzen- 
berger, BB. 16, 257), closely connected with ON. ver ‘sea,’ 
etc. (cf. OE. weallan ‘boil, be hot, flow, go in waves, be 
agitated’); Goth. waurts ‘ root,’ OE. wyrt ‘ wort,’ etc., base 
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uer-do- ‘turn, roll, swell, grow’ (cf. Goth. walus ‘staff :’ 
-walwjan ‘roll,’ and Gk. pa88os ‘ shoot, rod:’ Goth. wairpan 
‘throw,’ E. warp, ete. v. supra); Goth. wripus, OE. wrap 
‘herd,’ Skt. vrata-, vrd ‘troop,’ wero- ‘turn, confine,’ with 
which compare Skt. wrdjd- ‘troop, band,’ vrajd- ‘troop, band ; 
fold, stall,’ vrjdéna- ‘enclosure ; community, people,’ véritha- 
‘protection; herd, troop.’ So E. band ‘something to bind 
with,’ and ‘company, troop.’ 

To wero- ‘turn, twist,’ whence ‘fasten, bind, tie,’ ete., I 
should refer Gk. eipw ‘tie, bind, fasten together,’ éepyévos 
‘bound.’ These are usually compared with Lat. serd (v. 
supra), but phonetically they are more easily explained as 
here given, and in meaning cause no difficulty. Compare 
OE. wripan ‘twist: bind ;’ Gk. Avyif@ ‘bend, twist :’ OE. 
lican ‘interlace, join together, close, shut.’ That eipw and 
serd are synonymous is no evidence whatever that they are 
cognate unless it can be shown that eipw is from *serg6, which 
I do not believe. If then eipw ‘join’ is from *uerjd, it is 
phonetically identical with eipw ‘speak.’ For this root wero-, 
which is also in Lat. verbum, Goth. waurd ‘word,’ Lith. 
vardas ‘name,’ ete., we may therefore assume the develop- 
ment ‘turn, twist, join together, converse, speak.’ (Compare 
Lat. seré ‘join together :’ sermé ‘speech.’) The root wero- 
‘join together, agree, speak,’ is also in Gk. p7-tTpa@ ‘agree- 
ment,’ Cypr. Fpy-ra, and in Gk. eipy-vn ‘ peace’ (Prellwitz, 
Et. Wb.) if this is from *eweré-nd. With this wero-, uré- of 
the Gk. compare the uér- of the Germ. in OE. wer ‘ agree- 
ment, treaty, promise, faith, fidelity, friendship.’ This is, of 
course, the same as OE. wér ‘true,’ OHG., OS. war, Olr. 
fir, Lat. vérus ‘true,’ OChSI. véra ‘ faith, Goth. tuz-wérjan 
‘doubt,’ OHG. wdarjan ‘ verify,’ etc., Goth. wn-wérjan ‘be 
displeased,’ primarily ‘disagree,’ wn-wérei ‘indignation ’ (‘ dis- 
agreement’). With the above explanation of the IE. wéro- 
‘joining together, agreeing, faithful, true,’ the “ auffallende 
bedeutungsentwickelung ” of Goth. *unwérs (Uhlenbeck, Et. 
Wb.) is entirely cleared up. Uhlenbeck and Kluge should 
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also have given in their Et. Wbb. ON. verr ‘ gentle, friendly’ 
(‘ agreeing, agreeable’), of which Goth. *unwérs is the nega- 
tive. Cf. Balg, Opv. Gloss. s. v. *wérs. 

The natural conclusion from the above comparisons is that 
the roots wero-, wer-to-, wer-do-, wer-dho-, wer-go-, ete., in all 
of which the primary meaning ‘turn’ can be traced, are one 
in origin. From wero-, wré- are also formed, with the 
suffixes -jo- and wo-, the roots wré-jo-, wri-; wré-wo-, urii-. 
These are the bases of other formations, as wréi-to-, wréi-do-, 
ete. Hence it is possible, indeed probable, that all TE. roots 


beginning with wero- or an ablaut thereof are derivatives of 


the root wero- ‘turn.’ Of course I do not include analogical 
formations or later sporadic words. By sporadic words | 
mean words that are composed of sound-elements which, from 


association, express a certain idea. Common speech is full of 


such words, and from time to time some of them become a 
part of the language. (Cf. Bloomfield, AJP. 16, 409 ff.) 
But aside from such formations I believe we are justified in 
assuming that “ words of the same phonetic composition are 
presumably cognate,” and that it is the form and not the 
meaning that should decide whether or not words are related. 
For it is certain that the meaning of a root is not an inherent 
and inseparable part of it. Indeed it is impossible to fix the 
original meaning of a root. The most that can be done is to 
establish the common idea from which the various significa- 
tions have diverged. But the starting point—no, that is lost 
in the darkness of the past. When, therefore, I speak of the 
original or primary signification of the root wero-, I mean 
only the common idea from which the various meanings have 
sprung. But this common idea, loosely expressing a certain 
thought, may be the generalization of a particular term. And 
this process may be repeated again and again. Thus G. 
schenken ‘ give, present’ is a generalization of ‘ give to drink, 
pour out ;’ and ‘pour out’ is a generalization of ‘pour from 
cup’ (OE. scene ‘cup,’ etc.); and this word for ‘cup’ is a 
generalization from some other term descriptive of a hollow 
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bone or shell, pre-Germ. * skongio- or skonghnio-, Lat. congius 
‘measure for liquids,’ Skt. gankhd-s ‘shell,’ ete. Cf. author, 
Am. Germ., u, no. 4. Hence it follows that we must rely 
upon the phonetic composition of a word to determine its 
derivation, not upon its meaning. But the various meanings 
are important in enabling us to find out the common point of 
divergence ; and the greater the variety, the more easily is 
this point found. 

Now a root of the form wreito- is so evidently the result of 
repeated composition, and words of this type are so easily 
derived from a simpler root wero-, that it is hard to escape 
from the conviction that the root-form wero- is the base of 
the others. Hence OE. wripan ‘twist, bind’ as well as 
wridan, wripan ‘grow’ (that is ‘turn, become, change, grow’), 
pre-Germ. wret-to- < wré-jo- + -to-, are from the simple root 
uero-, just as Lat. vertd is from wer-to-. In each case the 
derivative becomes the base of new formations. 

If etymologists would follow the method here indicated, 
they would be surprised at the ease with which words may 
be traced. And this ease is not secured at the cost of dis- 
regarding phonetic laws or of violating the principles of 
psychology. I venture to say that, if the exact phonetic 
composition of a word is known, there will be little left to 
explain. For example G. reiben from the Germ. root wrib-, 
which Kluge, Et. W6.°, says has not been found, is probably 
from a pre-Germ. base uri-po-, and may be compared with 
Gk. pirtw ‘throw.’ Both are easily explained from the 
primary meaning ‘turn.’ For ‘turn:’ ‘throw’ compare G, 
drehen: E. throw; Lat. torqueo ‘turn, twist :’ ‘hurl, throw,’ 
etc. The meaning ‘turn, twist, plait’ is implied in piv, 
pim-os ‘wicker-work, mat,’ pizros ‘mat, wicker-hurdle,’ and 
various secondary meanings in pia ‘swing, rush, whir, 
twinkling light’ (of stars), ete. With these compare OHG. 
(w)riban, MHG. riben ‘turn, rub (so still in Bay. reiben 
‘reiben, wenden, drehen’), dance (whirl, toss about), be las- 
civious,’ ODu., MLG. wriven ‘rub,’ ON. rifa ‘tear,’ E. rive. 
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Here we have the development ‘turn, move back and forth, 
rub, scratch, tear.’ (Compare tero-, tré- ‘turn, rub, bore,’ 
Kluge, Et. Wd.’ s. v. drehen.) 

The base uri- in Gk. pi-mos (gen.), ete., is found in many 
other derivatives with similar meanings or at least with such 
as are derivable from ‘turn.’ Thus: Gk. pi-vn ‘file,’ pi-vo-s 
‘hide,’ OHG. rizan ‘tear, wound, write,’ OE. writan ‘engrave, 
write’ (Brugmann, (rd., 11, 1052), with which compare OF. 
wrett < *wraitjd- ‘ornament, work of art;’ Gk. pow-Kxo-s 
‘crooked,’ pexvds ‘bent, crooked,’ cf. ME. wrie ‘twist,’ E. 
wry, OE. wrigian ‘strive, tend toward,’ and also OHG. 
-rihan, OE. wréon ‘wrap up, cover;’ Goth. wraigs, Gk. 
paiBos ‘crooked,’ from *urai-g*6-s, ete. For further possi- 
bilities in analyzing the root yé-ro-, cf. Persson, Wz. 66, and 
the author, Jour. Germ. Phil., 1, 302 ff. 

8. OE. wlitan, ON. lita ‘look,’ leita ‘look for, search,’ 
OE. wlatian ‘look, gaze,’ Goth. wlaitin ‘look round about’ 
from the Germ. base wiit-, which is also in Goth. wlits ‘ face,’ 
OE. wlite ‘brightness, beauty, form,’ OS. wiliti, ete., I have 
elsewhere compared with Gk. (Arif ‘look awry, look askance, 
leer’ from *wi-wlidid (JGPh., 1, 303). The base wlid- is 
extended from welo-, wl- ‘turn’ with the suffix -id-, as in 
Gk. épi8-, domid-, ete. (Cf. Brg., Grd., 1, 383.) The base 
of iAXif@ is seen in (AXIs, (AALS-os, the fem. of iAXds ‘squint- 
ing’ < *wi-ulo-, from which iAXaive ‘ squint.’ 

The development of meaning in Greek is ‘turn, look aside, 
squint ;? in Germ., ‘turn, look around, look at, look,’ from 
which ‘ looks, appearance, beauty,’ ete. The verbal ablaut in 
Germ. is a growth from the basal form wlid- as it is seen 
in Germ. wliti- ‘appearance.’ For the meaning we may com- 
pare Lat. vol-tus ‘ appearance,’ which oy likewise be derived 
from the root welo- ‘ turn.’ 

The root yelo- is given by Fick, Vwoe, I, 551, as five 
distinct roots. These, however, are easily esuihindd under 
one. To enumerate them as given by Fick, they are: (1) 
uelo- ‘wihlen, wollen,’ primarily ‘turn toward, look for ;’ 
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(2) welo ‘drehen, wenden, umhiillen, umringen ;’ (3) welo- 
‘wallen’ = ‘turn, roll, boil, bubble ;’ (4) welo- ‘ driingen, 
zusammendringen, jenetemin,? another development of (2), 
‘drehen, zusammendrehen, zusammendriingen ;’ (5) welo- ‘ be- 
triigen’ =‘ verdrehen, distort, pervert.’ So we may refer 
every word containing the root welo- to this one root. Cf. 
author, JGPh., 1, 302 f. 

9. OE. be-scielan < -*sceolhjan ‘look at,’ MHG. schilhen, 
schilen ‘schielen:’ OE. sceolh ‘wry, oblique,’ OHG. scelah 
‘crooked, oblique, squinting,’ ON. skjalgr ‘sloping, squint- 
ing’ contain a pre-Germ. base skel-q¥o- or sqel-q¥o- which 
Kluge, Et. W6.°, 8. v. scheel, compares, through a root skel-, 
with Gk. oxorx0¢ ‘ crooked, bent.’ 

This root skel- or rather sqelo- I take to be identical with 
sgelo- ‘cut, divide, separate’ in ON. skilja ‘split, separate,’ 
Lith. skelit ‘split,’ Gk. oxddXo ‘stir up, hoe.’ The develop- 
ment in meaning is simple: ‘cut, divide, separate, make 
slanting or crooked.’ Likewise to the root sgero- ‘cut, sepa- 
rate’ in OHG. sceran ‘shear, cut off,’ Lith. skiria ‘cut, 
separate,’ etc., we may refer Lith. ske7sa-s ‘oblique, squinting,’ 
Gk. ési-xdpovos ‘ crosswise, athwart.’ (Brg., Gird., 1°, 581.) 

10. Gk. Sev-8/AXAw < -*dilid ‘turn the eyes about, glance 
at, make a sign to’ contains a base di-lo- ‘turning, whirling, 
hastening,’ which is also in OLG. tilin, OHG. zildn ‘ hasten,’ 
OE. tilian ‘strive after, intend, attempt, obtain,’ OS. tilian 
‘erzielen,’ Goth. and-tilin ‘cleave to’ =‘turn to,’ ga-tils 
‘fitting,’ OE. til ‘fitting, good, gentle,’ OIr. dil ‘agreeable’ 
(which Uhlenbeck strangely enough disallows), ON., OE. til 
‘to’ = ‘turned toward’ (cf. Goth. -wairps ‘-ward,’ Lat. versus 
‘toward,’ root wert- ‘turn’), OHG. zila ‘line, row’ = ‘a 
turning,’ cf. Lat. versus ‘line, row.’ These are referred to 
a root di- (cf. Kluge, Uhlenbeck, Et. Wb.) in OE. tima 
‘fitting time, season, time,’ ON. fime, OE. fid ‘fitting time, 
time,’ OS. fid, OHG. zit ‘zeit,’ Skt. d-diti ‘unending’ = 
‘unturning, interminis.’ 
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This root di- must have meant ‘turn, whirl: hasten.’ The 
ideas expressed by ‘ whirl’ and ‘hasten’ are closely related. 
So E. whirl ‘turn rapidly, rotate: move hastily ;’ OHG. 
dweran ‘whirl :’ Skt. tvdraté ‘hasten.’ We may, therefore, 
compare Gk. Sin, Sivos ‘ vortex, whirlpool, eddy,’ Sivevo, 
divéw ‘ whirl, spin round, drive; wander,’ Sivow ‘turn with a 
lathe, round,’ diewac ‘hasten,’ Skt. diyaté ‘soar, fly.’ Cf. 
Prellwitz, Ht. Wb. To this group we may add Goth. tains 
‘twig, branch,’ ON. teinn ‘twig, spindle,’ OE. tan ‘twig, 
branch, OHG., MHG. zein ‘rod, reed, arrow,’ pre-Germ. 
*doi-no- ‘twisting, twisted,’ hence, like OE. wipig ‘ withe, 
withy,’ a flexible twig, vine, sprout. From *doino- came 
*doinid- ‘made of withes,’ Goth. tainjd ‘ basket,’ &c. Here 
also OHG. zeinen, zeindn ‘point out,’ either directly from 
the meaning ‘turn toward’ or else primarily by divination. 
Compare OE. tan ‘twig used in casting lots,’ tdan-hlyta 
‘diviner.’ More directly connected in meaning are OHG, 
zeinnan ‘einen zein (metallstibchen) machen,’ MHG, ‘beat 
out (zein), plait,’ ON. teina ‘in fila ducere.’ , 

From ‘turn’ also come ‘rub, scratch, comb’ and ‘rub, 
caress.’ (Cf. tero- ‘turn:’ ‘rub.’) Here belong OHG. zeiz 
‘tender, gentle,’ ON. teitr, OE. -tdt ‘cheerful, pleased,’ tatan 
‘caress,’ primarily ‘rub,’ base *doido-; and OE. té&san ‘ card, 
comb (wool), pull to pieces, wound, soothe’ (once), OHG. 
zeisan ‘quarrel, card,’ OE. ge-tése ‘pleasant, convenient.’ 
Germ. taisa- is perhaps from *taissa- < *doid-to-. The base 
*doido- probably arose by reduplication and may be also in 
Gk. doi5-v£ ‘ pestle’ = ‘ rubber, crusher.’ 

The root di- appears in the sense ‘radiate, beam, shine,’ 
and is undoubtedly the same as di- ‘whirl, move rapidly.’ 
(Cf. Prellwitz, Ht. Wo. s. v. diewac and déata.) Here we 
may give OE. fir, OS. fir, ON. firr ‘glory, honor’ < *dei-ro-, 
OHG. zéri, ziari ‘splendid, beautiful,’ ziari ‘ splendor, beauty, 
ornament’ < *déi-rio-, perhaps Lith. dai-lis ‘ beautiful ;’ 
Skt. didé-ti ‘gleam, shine;’ OE. fiber ‘sacrifice, offering,’ 
OHG., zbar ‘ opfertier,” MHG. wngezibere ‘ ungeziefer,’ base 
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*dip-r6- ‘burnt offering, animal for sacrifice :’ Skt. dipra- 
‘flaming,’ dipyaté ‘flame, blaze, burn,’ with which compare 
also Gk. diva ‘thirst,’ dSicos ‘ parched, dry, thirsty,’ dupaw 
‘be parched, thirsty.’ 

Gk. Sev-diAXw@ is especially interesting in its formation as 
it is composed of two synonymous roots de-no- + di-lo-. 
We have seen that di-lo- is a derivative of di-, that is dé-io. 
It is therefore among the possibilities that dé-io- and dé-no- 
go back to a common root dé-. (So explained by Prellwitz, 
Et. Wb. Sovéw.) The root déno- is seen in Gk. dovéw ‘ shake, 
agitate, stir,’ Sova ‘reed, arrow’ (compare Gk. divéw ‘ whirl :’ 
Goth. tains ‘ twig’), ddi-Sovos ‘sea-tossed,’ and perhaps in 
the first syllable of dév-Spov ‘tree.’ Gk. dev-d/AXw and 
Sév-dpov are types of compounds that are formed from 
synonymous roots. This may explain some cases of irregular 
reduplication. Compare Gk. dvo-radifw ‘swing, fling about’ 
with dovém ‘shake’ and wadXw ‘shake, brandish ;’ dap- 
damtw ‘devour’ with dépw ‘flay’ and dare ‘rend.’ For 
other examples see Persson, Wz. 216." 

11. Lith. regeti ‘perceive, look at’ is compared by Bechtel, 
Sinnl. Wahrn. 158, with the Germ. root rak-, rdk- ‘attend 
to, care for,’ in OE. reccan ‘care for, reck,’) MHG. ruochen, 
OHG. ruochan ‘direct attention to, care for, care, desire,’ OS. 
rokjan, ON. rekja ‘care for.’ This comparison, ignored by 
Kluge, Et. Wb.° s. v. geruhen, is unimpeachable, for it shows 
the quite common development ‘turn attention to, give heed 
to:’ ‘look at, see.’ But ‘turn attention to’ is not the primary 
meaning, since no expression denoting a mental emotion can 
be original as such. 

For this root régo-, therefore, I assume the primary mean- 
ing ‘stretch out.’ We have then the natural development : 
‘stretch out, give attention to,’ from which ‘see’ or ‘ desire.’ 
Compare from the root régo-, which is undoubtedly related 
and to which the Germ. forms could also go back, Gk. dpéyo 
‘stretch,’ dpexros ‘stretched out: longed for, desired;’ G. 
langen: verlangen. Besides ré-go- and ré-go- occurs ré-qo- 
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for which the same primary meaning may be assumed. These 
may all be referred to the primitive root ero-, ré- ‘go, move, 
extend.’ Compare OHG. ramén ‘aim at, have one’s eye on,’ 
OS. rdmén, same, MHG. ram ‘aim, object,’ OE. rimian 
‘ possess’ (i. e., ‘er-langen, er-zielen’); Lat. ré-ri ‘reckon,’ 
Goth. -ré-dan ‘reflect upon, counsel,’ ete. (Brg., Grd., 11, 
1047). 

The various significations of the root ero-, ré- developed, in 
part, as follows: (1) ‘go, move:’ ON. arna ‘go, run,’ Gk. 
Spvusut, Lat. orior ‘rise,’ OE. recan ‘go, rush ;’ (2) ‘move, 
separate, tear apart:’ Lith. tr-ti ‘separate,’ ro-nd ‘ wound,’ 
OChSI. oriti ‘separate, destroy,’ ra-na ‘wound ;’ Skt. dr-da-ti 
‘move away, separate,’ arddyati ‘shatter, injure;’ (3) ‘go 
forward, move forward, stretch out, direct:’ Gk. dpé-yo 
‘stretch,’ Lat. regd ‘direct ;’ (4) ‘go for, aim at, attack, 
assail:’ Gk. dpéyw ‘attack,’ OE. reccan ‘ reprove ;’ ON. rja 
< *ré-io- ‘abuse,’ Lith. ré-ti ‘shout ;’ rekti ‘ery out ;’ Gk. 
épt-s, Epi-8-o5 ‘strife,’ épei-dw ‘thrust, press upon,’ from 
which ‘prop up, support’ (so Lith. réméi ‘support’); (5) 
‘stretch out, reach, get:’ OE. rémian ‘ possess ;’ Goth. rikan 
‘collect,’ OE. racu ‘rake ;’ (6) ‘stretch toward, aim at:’ 
OHO. rdmén; (7) ‘stretch toward, desire, enjoy:’ Gk. 
épayuat ‘desire, love,’ épac-ro-s ‘lovely, pleasant,’ épav-vos, 
same, from épac-vos, OHG. rasta ‘rest, stage,’ Goth. rasta 
‘stage,’ razn ‘house’ < *(e)ras-n6 = Gk. épav-vos, -ov, while 
rasta < *(e)rasta- = épacros, -, era-s- being an extension of 
ero-, ré- in Gk. épwn, OHG. rawa ‘rest,’ from which also 
re-mo- in Goth. rimis ‘rest,’ Lith. rimti ‘be quiet,’ Skt. 
rdmaté ‘stand still, rest;’ (8) ‘aim at, give heed to, con- 
sider:’ Lat. reor. 

These are only a few of the numberless derived meanings 
that may spring from the simple root ero-. The numbers 
given do not indicate relative time of development but 
simply diverging lines. These were often simultaneous, 
the same root branching into various distinct uses. Thus the 
base ré-mo- produced (1) MHG. ramme ‘ pile-driver,’ ram, 
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OE. ramm ‘ram,’ ON. rammr ‘strong’ (Kluge, Et. Wo. s. v. 
Ramme), base rem- ‘thrust, strike ;’ (2) Lith. r@mti ‘support,’ 
Olr. forimim ‘lay, set’ (given by Uhlenbeck, s. v. rimis), ef. 
OHG. rama ‘ prop,’ MHG. rame, ram ‘ prop, support, frame’ 
(cf. Gk. épeiSm thrust, strike, set against, prop up, sup- 
port) ; (3) OE. rima ‘ border, rim,’ rand < *rom-ti- ‘border’ 
(properly ‘support, frame’); (4) OHG. rdmén ‘aim at ;’ (5) 
OE. rémian (‘reach’) ‘ possess ;’ (6) Skt. rdématé ‘ rest, take 
pleasure,’ Goth. rimis ‘ rest.’ 

12. Skt. cikéti ‘look, investigate, notice, observe,’ root 
q*éi-, cétati ‘look at, observe, consider, be intent upon, under- 
stand, know,’ root q*ej-to-, OChSI. ¢ia ‘count, reckon,’ OIr. 
ciall ‘ understanding,’ Welsh pwyll ‘sensus, prudentia.’ Brug- 
mann, (rd., 1°, 605. 

It will certainly be admitted that the root g¥ei- in the 
above group does not appear in its original meaning. We 
find a phonetically identical root in Skt. ci-ndti ‘arrange in 
order, pile up, build; collect, get possession of,’ kaya-s 
‘body,’ OChSI. dint ‘arrangement,’ Serb. cin ‘form,’ ciniti 
‘make,’ Gk. qrovéw ‘ make’ (cf. Brg., Grd., 7, 589; Prellwitz, 
Et. Wb. s. v. movéw); and in Skt. edéyaté ‘avenge, punish,’ 
dpa-citis ‘recompense,’ Gk. tious ‘atonement, penalty,’ troww7 
‘price, fine, ransom, penalty,’ tive, tive ‘requite, recompense,’ 
tiw ‘esteem, honor,’ tiu7 ‘ worth, honor,’ Av. kaéna ‘ punish- 
ment,’ Lith. pus-kainiu ‘at half price,’ OChSI. edna ‘ price.’ 
Brg., Grd., ?, 588 f., 592; Prellwitz, Et. Wd. 

These three groups are as closely related in meaning as in 
phonetics, the second group given above preserving the root 
in the most primitive sense: ‘arrange in order.’ From this 
developed ‘count, calculate, consider, observe, look at ;’ and 
‘count, pay, requite, make atonement.’ 

Here, too, I should add the root q¥ei-, g*iz- in Goth. hweila 
‘while,’ Lat. quiés, quiétus, tran-quilus, Skt. cird- ‘ lasting, 
long,’ OChSI. po-diti ‘rest, ete. (Uhlenbeck, Ht. Wo. s. v. 
hweila, hweilan). The growth in meaning is: ‘arrange in 
order, continue, remain, rest.’ 
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To q*ei- we may refer Lat. quaerd < *q*ai-8d ‘look into, 
investigate, seek for, desire, want, need.’ These meanings 
are closely connected with those of Skt. cikéti, and also 
explain those of Lat. ciira ‘attention, care,’ Paelign. coisatens 
‘curaverunt,’ base *q*oisd. (Cf. Brg., Gird., 1°, 185.) With 
this compare Goth. us-haista ‘very needy, in great want,’ 
base *q¥ois-to- ‘seeking, desiring, wanting, needing.’ This 
is the same derived meaning as in Lat. quaeré ‘ want, need,’ 
ciiridsus ‘ wasted, emaciated, lean,’ with which compare OHG. 
heis, MHG. heis, heiser ‘ weak, faulty, rough, hoarse.’ 

For other Germ. words that have been referred to g*ei- cf. 
Uhlenbeck, Ht. Wd. s. v. haidus; Kluge, Et. Wo. s. v. heiter. 
From these we must separate Goth. heitd ‘fever’ on account 
of the lack of labialization, and consequently ON, heitr ‘ hot,’ 
OE. hat, ete. But we may refer to this root Goth. haims 
‘village,’ OE. ham ‘home,’ Lith. kémas ‘yard, farm.’ Pri- 
marily *q¥oimo- may have meant ‘watched, guarded,’ 
Compare, for this explanation, Lith. kaimené ‘herd’ < *q¥oi- 
mend- ‘watched. From the primary meaning ‘ guarded, 
kept’ may come MHG. geheim, heimelich. Notice also 
MHG. heim-garte ‘eingefriedigter garten.’ From ‘ guarded, 
kept’ could also develop ‘cherished, loved. These may all 
be reduced to the root g*ei-. 

13. Gk. d€épxouas ‘ perceive, behold, see,’ Skt. daddrea 
‘have seen,’ df¢ ‘seeing,’ Goth. ga-tarhjan ‘mark out,’ OF. 
torht ‘bright, famous,’ OHG. zoraht, ete., contain a root 
der-k-, which may be compared with der-p- in Gk. Spwrdto- 
éuBrérrw, Spertw Siaxortw 7% Siacxora, OHG. zorft 
‘bright, clear,’ zorfti, zorftel ‘brightness.’ Cf. Persson, Wz. 11. 

These are evidently derivatives of the root der- ‘separate, 
tear,’ as explained by Bechtel, SW. 165. But they are 
probably not from the signification ‘separate,’ although that 
might easily yield ‘understand, distinguish, unterscheiden,’ 
and then ‘see.’ The primary meaning I take rather to be 
‘grasp, comprehend, perceive, behold,’ and this comes from 
‘break off, tear, pluck.’ For this development of meaning 
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compare Lith. kerpw ‘shear :’ Lat. carpé ‘ gather, seize,’ base 
ger-p- ‘ cut.’ 

We may therefore connect Gk. dpw7dfw ‘ behold, look at’ 
with Spé7r@ ‘gather, pluck.’ The two meanings are as closely 
allied as hold: behold; percipid ‘seize, gather:’ perceive,’ 
and certainly Sp@rrw: dvaxortw is the same as Sparta: 
Siacxom@. From the base dre-p-, der-p- ‘pluck, gather’ 
come Gk. Sdprrov, Sop7ros, Sopmn ‘supper’ (cf. Prellwitz). 
Compare Lat. carpé ‘ gather:’ ‘devour ;’ and MHG., zern 
‘verzehren,’ MLG, teren ‘verzehren, mahlzeit halten,’ ete. 
Or 8dpmrov may be from *dor-q¥o-, ef. Alb. darke ‘supper,’ 
Brg., Grd., 1’, 620. 

In like manner Gk. dépxopar ‘ behold,’ dpoxrd fers: trepe- 
Bréres (cf. Brg., Grd., 1, 431) may be compared with Gk. 
Spdocopar ‘ grasp, seize,’ dpak, dpax-ds ‘ hand, handful,’ base 
der-k-, and with Skt. dfhyati ‘be firm,’ Lith. dirsz/i ‘become 
tough,’ Gk. Spay ‘drachma,’ OHG. zarga ‘rim, shield,’ 
ete., base der-gh-. Cf. Brg., Grd., °, 463; Prellwitz, Et. 
Wb.; Schade, Wb. With these compare der-gh- in OE. 
tiergan ‘irritate, annoy,’ G. zergen, Russ. dergatt ‘tear.’ 
Persson, Wz. 26. 

A base der-bh- ‘pluck, cut’ may be assumed for Skt. 
darbhd- ‘ grass-tuft,’ ON., LG. torf, OE. turf, OHG. zurba 
‘turf.’ An other base der-bh- with the intransitive meaning 
‘go rapidly, whirl’ is found in OHG. zerben ‘turn, whirl,’ 
OE. tearflian ‘turn, roll,’ MHG, zirben ‘whirl,’ zirbilwint 
‘whirlwind,’ Lith. drebéti, Lett. drebét ‘tremble.’ Cf. Schade, 
Wo. s. v. zarbjan. 

The meaning whirl probably comes from ‘ go rapidly back 
and forth,’ and such a meaning we find in the simple root 
der-. Compare MG. zarren ‘reissend hin und her ziehen, 
zerren, which is the active of ‘go back and forth.’ Here 
then belong the roots drda-, dru-, drem- ‘ flee, run,’ which are 
simply intransitive uses of the root der- ‘separate, burst 
apart, draw away.’ Semasiologically there is no reason for 
separating Skt. dar- ‘bersten, zerstieben, zersprengen’ from 
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dra- ‘springen, laufen.’ From ‘spring’ develops the inten- 
sive ‘spring about, tremble.’ This occurs in Skt. dari- 
dré-ti ‘run about, run hither and thither,’ and, from the 
same root drd-, in Gk. didpdcnw ‘run.’ With the Gk. 
d:dpa- compare the Germ. titrd- in OHG. zittardn ‘tremble,’ 
ON. titra ‘shake, twinkle,’ E. teeter ‘auf und nieder schau- 
keln, Prov. E. titter ‘seesaw, tremble,’ E. titter ‘ giggle, 
tremble with suppressed laughter.’ For this interchange of 
meaning compare OS. thrimman ‘spring, hop:’ Lat. tremd 
‘tremble ;’ Gk. tpéw ‘flee:’ ‘tremble. For other deriva- 
tives of the root der- ‘spring, run,’ cf. Kluge, Ht. Wo. s. v. 
treten. These, however, may represent the development 
‘draw off:’ ‘go,’ as in G. ziehen or OE. dragan ‘draw :’ 
‘go.’ This is certainly the case in MHG. trechen ‘draw,’ 
Du. trekken ‘draw, travel, march,’ E. track. With Goth. 
trudan ‘tread,’ OHG. tretan, ete., compare MHG., tratz, 
trotz ‘trotz’ < pre-Germ. *drotné-, *dytné- ‘trampling upon, 
zertretung, and MG, trotz ‘confidence’ = ‘a stepping on, 
relying on.’ 

From der- ‘tear off’ comes ‘hold,’ as in Gk. dpérr ‘ tear 
off, pluck, seize, grasp.’ From the sense ‘ hold’ develops the 
signification of the base, dreu-, drii- ‘holding firm, steadfast, 
strong, true:’ Gk. Spoor ‘ firm,’ Goth. trauan ‘trust,’ trausti 
‘covenant,’ triggws ‘ true,’ etc., OE. trum ‘ firm, strong, stead- 
fast, healthy,’ ge-trum, truma ‘a force, troop,’ ete. Whether 
Prus. drwwis ‘belief,’ OChSI. sii-dravit ‘strong, sound’ belong 
here is doubtful, since they may just as well be compared 
with Skt. dhruvd- ‘firm, steadfast, trustworthy,’ from the 
root dher- ‘hold.’ But to compare Skt. dhruvd- with Goth. 
triggws (as is done by Uhlenheck, Ht. W6.) is entirely out of 
the question. For similarity of meaning is absolutely no 
ground for connecting words, since any given meaning might 
arise in a hundred different ways. If we combine Skt. 
dhruvd- with Goth. triggws because they are synonymous, 
then by all means let us add OE. prymm ‘strength, might,’ 
pryp ‘strength, might, troop,’ and we shall have the dental 
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series complete in tru-, dru-, dhru- ‘strong.’ We shall then 
have reached a point where the phonetic laws will cause no 
more difficulty. Any comparison will be possible if only the 
words are synonymous. 

Another outgrowth of the meaning ‘hold’ is ‘hold back, 
delay, aufhalten, sich aufhalten,’ hence ‘rest, sleep.’ This 
occurs in Skt. drati, Gk. Sap0davw, Lat. dormid, OChSI. 
drémati ‘sleep.’ Compare Gk. éAuviw ‘rest, keep holiday : 
sleep.’ Of the same origin is the Germ. base tré-ga-, pre- 
Germ. *dré-gho- or *dré-ké-, ‘holding back, slow, sluggish ; 
held back, oppressed, grieved:’ Goth. trigd ‘ reluctance, 
grudge, sorrow,’ ON. tregr ‘reluctant, slow,’ tregi ‘ pain,’ 
trega ‘ grieve,’ OE. trega, trag ‘affliction,’ OHG. tragi ‘trige,’ 
ete. With these compare OE. tiergan ‘afflict, annoy,’ Du. 
tergen ‘zerren,’ Russ. dergati ‘tear, annoy,’ G. zergen, Kluge, 
Et. Wb Notice also OE. torn ‘anger, indignation, grief,’ 
OHG. zorn, ete., perhaps from pre-Germ. *dyno-, root der-, 
as usually explained. But this does not mean ‘ zerrissenheit 
des gemiites.’ A primitive race would describe mental emo- 
tion from its outward effects—as seen or heard, not as felt. 
Compare the similar meanings in OChSI. /upiti, Lith. lipti 
‘peel, strip off:’ Gk. Ady ‘grief, pain,’ Avwréw ‘ distress, 
annoy, grieve;’ Gk. Avyifm ‘bend, twist, writhe, suffer,’ 
Lith. lésztu ‘break,’ Lat. liiged ‘ mourn,’ Gk. Avyadéos ‘sad, 
wretched,’ Lat. ductor ‘struggle,’ luctans ‘struggling, reluc- 
tant.’ (Cf. Prellwitz, Ht.W6.) Perhaps OE. treglian ‘pluck,’ 
E. trail are genuine Germ. (cf. Kluge, Et. Wé.° s. v. treideln), 
In that case they may belong to Goth. trigé, ete. 

From der- ‘tear away, spring forth’ comes dre-so- ‘sprinkle :’ 
Gk. dpdcos ‘dew,’ Goth. ufar-trusnjan ‘ besprinkle,’ ON. tros 
‘abfall,’ Lett. di’rst ‘cacare,’ di’rsa ‘buttocks.’ (Cf. Prell- 
witz, Ht. Wb. s. v. dpocos.) Compare E. spring: sprinkle ; 
G. zersprengen: besprengen; OE. scddan ‘ separate, scatter, 
sprinkle, shed (blood), fall.’ 

In this manner every IE. root der-, der-k-, der-p-, etc., 
may be shown to be one in-origin. And certainly the changes 
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in meaning assumed are natural and easy. To the words 

above given we may add: MHG. tropfe ‘simpleton,’ pre- 
Germ. *drpné-: Skt. darpa- ‘ wildness,’ dépyati ‘be crazed, 
wild,’ base der-po- ‘tear about,’ which is really the same as 
Gk. Sperm ‘tear off;’ OHG. zart ‘tender, weak, soft, be- 
loved ;’ ‘tenderness, fineness, caress, love,’ zerten ‘ caress’ 
pre-Germ. base dor-t6- ‘scratched, rubbed, caressed, made 
tender,’ for meaning compare Gk. teipw, Lat. terd ‘rub :’ 
Gk. répnv ‘soft, delicate’ (cf. Schade, W.). 

14. OHG. scouwdn ‘sehen, schauen, betrachten, OE. 
scéawian ‘see, scrutinize, regard, select, provide,’ Goth. 
us-skaus ‘ prudent,’ skauns ‘ well-formed, beautiful,’ OHG. 
sciwo ‘shade,’ scichar ‘mirror,’ ete., from the Germ. root 
skii-, skau-, pre-Germ. sqouo- in Gk. Ovo-cxdos ‘ priest,’ Koéw 
‘mark, hear’ (with which compare qou-s- in Gk. d-Kxove, 
Goth. hausjan ‘hear’), Skt. kavi- ‘ sage,’ d-hkévaté ‘ intend,’ 
Lith. kavéti ‘guard against,’ OChSI. uti ‘ feel, perceive,’ Lat. 
caved, ete. (Cf. Kluge, Prellwitz, Uhlenbeck, Et. Wb.) 

This root sqil-, sqowo I regard as a derivative of seqo-, sq7- 
‘cut.’ From this develops ‘mark, notice, perceive, hear, 
see,’ ete. In this way the various significations are easily 
explained. Thus OE. scéawian ‘regard (with favor), select, 
scrutinize’ = ‘mark, mark out;’ Goth. skawns ‘ well-formed’ 
= ‘cut out, shaped, shapely;’ MHG. sehdne ‘schon’ = 
‘shaped, prepared, ready ;’ Gk. xoéw ‘ mark’ needs no expla- 
nation. ‘Cut, prepare’ explains the following, which may 
be added to the above: Gk. oxedos ‘ tools, trappings, riistung,’ 
oxeun ‘apparatus, equipment, dress,’ cxevad fw ‘ prepare, dress, 
equip, supply.’ Observe also that Lat. caved (which I should 
explain as *qay- not gdy-, as done by Brugmann, Gird., 1’, 
155) means ‘ ward off’ =‘ strike, cut’ in adversos ictus cavere 
ac propulsare, alicui cavere, ete. 

From s-qeuo- ‘cut, cut out’ comes the signification ‘ cover, 
protect.’ This develops through ‘something cut out, skin, 
garment, shield’ or ‘something dug out, cave, shelter’ or 
directly from ‘cut, strike, ward off, protect.’ For examples 
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of this meaning cf. Prellwitz, Et. Wb. s. v. oxirov, cxitos ; 
Schade, Wd. s. v. scir; Kluge, s. v. Scheuer. 

I think there can be no doubt that in one or other of these 
ways the idea ‘shelter, protect’ arose. Compare Goth. skildus 
‘shield,’ Lith. skiltis ‘disk :’ skelit ‘split ;’ E. shed ‘ scheide, 
schuppe ;’ MHG. schiitzen, beschiiten ‘ protect :’ schiite ‘ wall,’ 
schiitten ‘schiitteln, schiitten.’ And so numberless cases. It 
is impossible, indeed, even to suppose that there was an unde- 
rived root of any kind meaning ‘cover.’ Such an idea would 
be expressed, not by seizing a ready made word out of the 
air, but by describing the method of covering, sheltering, 
protecting. Such a word being.once formed, it would develop 
according to its derived not its primary meaning. So we may 
assume all words arose. But the absolute origin, whether 
exclamatory or imitative grunt, is beyond our ken. One 
thing is certain: if we cannot rely upon the phonetic com- 
position of a word, we have no ground to stand on. 

It is probably from the idea ‘cut off, separate’ that the 
signification ‘shadow’ originated. The ‘shadow’ was thought 
of as a separation, shelter, protection from the sun. Thus: 
OE. scuwa ‘protection, shadow ;’ scead ‘ protection, shade,’ 
sceadu ‘ protection, arbor, shadow ;’ OHG. sciir ‘ wetterdach, 
schutz,’ sciura ‘scheuer,’ Lat. ob-sciirus, with which compare 
Goth. skira ‘storm,’ OE. sciir ‘shower’ (of rain, hail, missiles), 
ON. skir, OHG. seiir ‘schauer,’ base sqi-ro- ‘throwing, ward- 
ing off, separating, protecting’ (cf. E. shed, ‘scheide, schuppe ;’ 
MHG. schiitten ‘schiitteln,’ beschiiten ‘beschiitzen’); Gk. oxca 
‘shadow,’ base sqé-io-, sqi- ‘throwing off, protecting, shad- 


ing ;’ ‘irradiating, shining.’ Gk. oxcdfw ‘shade, overshadow, 


cover, xadua ox, = ‘aestatem defendere,’ Goth. skeinan 
‘shine,’ etc., with which compare OE. scénan ‘break,’ scia, 
scinu ‘shin,’ G. schiene, ete., primarily ‘something cut off,’ 
hence ‘splint, splinter, strip, shin,’ ete.; Goth. skeirs ‘clear,’ 
OE. scir ‘clear, bright,’ MHG. schir, ete., base sqi-ro- ‘ cut- 
ting, marking off; throwing off, radiating,’ also in OE. scir 
‘shire, office,’ Gk. oxipov ‘ cheese-paring,’ cxipos ‘any hard 
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coat or crust,’ oxipos ‘hard ;’ and further in OHG. skéro, 
sciaro ‘ quick,’ sciari, scéri ‘quick-witted,’ pre-Germ. *sqéi-ro-, 
ef. Gk. oxi-va& ‘quick, nimble,’ Lat. scio ‘know.’ These 
examples are enough to make it quite probable that the 
‘shadow’ in many cases is thought of as a covering, protec- 
tion, thrown over or cast by some object. 

Now we see in the above roots the bases syo-wo-, sqii- ; 
sge-io-, sgi- ; sgo-to-, in all of which the meaning ‘shadow’ 
is found. After the explanation given I take it that it is not 
too much to assume that they may all be derivatives of the 
root seqgo-, sqé- ‘cut off, separate, throw off,’ ete. 

15. Gk. oxotréw, oxérropuar ‘search out, inquire, examine, 
look at, behold,’ exozos ‘watcher’ are connected by Prell- 
witz, Et. Wb., with oxémas ‘covering, shelter, oxérn, same, 
oxerraw ‘shelter.’ This is certainly preferable to the con- 
nection with Lat. specid (cf. Brg., Grd., 1°, 873), but the 
explanation of the meaning as given by Prellwitz is hardly 
correct. 

The base sqo-po-, sqge-po- meant primarily ‘ cutting off, 
separating ; cut off, separated.’ Used literally this gave 
‘separating, protecting, sheltering ;’ figuratively, ‘separating, 
searching out, examining,’ etc. Such a development of mean- 
ing is too common to need illustration. It is the same as we 
saw above in OE. scéawian ‘seek out, select, reconnoitre, 
scrutinize, see.’ 

16. Lat. cer-nd, eré-vi ‘separate, distinguish, perceive, see,’ 
Lith. skirit ‘separate, Gk. xeipw ‘cut off, shear,’ OHG. 
sceran ‘shear,’ etc., root sqge-ro- ‘cut.’ (Cf. Persson, Wz. 29, 
62.) Compare ON. skil ‘discernment,’ ME. skil ‘ reason,’ E. 
skill, ON. skilja ‘separate,’ Lith. skelit ‘split? Gk. oxad\r.© 
‘dig, hoe,’ root sqe-lo- ‘cut ;’ and Lat. scid ‘ understand, per- 
ceive, know,’ dé-sci-secd ‘ separate,’ root sqé-io-, sqi- ‘cut.’ 
(Id., ib. 38; 112.) So also Lat. distinguo (‘thrust apart,’ v. 
supra) ‘ separate, discriminate, distinguish.’ 

17. OE. starian, OHG. starén, MHG. starn, G. starren 
‘stare.’ These words express the fixedness of body and 
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features occasioned by a sight that causes surprise or astonish- 
ment. Hence OHG. stara-blint, MHG. star-blint ‘starrblind,’ 
OE. ster-blind ‘ quite blind,’ primarily with eyes ‘ fixed and 
glazed.’ To these are related Gk. orepeos ‘ stiff, hard,’ OChSI. 
start ‘old,’ Lith. storas ‘thick,’ ON. stérr ‘ strong,’ Goth. 
stairé ‘sterile,’ ete. Cf. Kluge, Et. Wd. s. v. starr, Starke. 
Stare is a good example of a class of words which described 
primarily a certain expression and only by implication meant 
‘look at.’ So E. gape ‘ yawn:’ ‘look at with open mouth,’ 
G., MHG. gaffen, ON. gapa ‘yawn;’ E. squint ‘look at 
with a squint ;’ leer ‘look at with a distorted expression ;’ 
peep ‘peer, as through a crevice. Similarly we may say 


frown at, smile at, sneer at, etc., implying ‘look at with a 


frown, smile, sneer,’ etc. 

18. OE. gorettan ‘gaze, stare,’ like OE. starian, OHG. 
starén, E. stare, denotes a fixed glance, and has probably 
come to its signification in the same way. Its etymon, there- 
fore, may be a word expressing stiffness. I find a group of 
words whose meanings go back to the common idea ‘ brist- 
ling,’ and this gives the meaning sought. These words are: 
OE. gyr ‘fir-tree,’ gorst ‘gorse, furze’ (compare ON. fyra 
‘fir:’ OE. fyres ‘furze’), Lith gatras ‘hair on the body,’ 
gaurutas ‘hairy,’ Skt. ghdrd- ‘horrid, awful, violent’ (com- 
pare Lat. horridus ‘bristly, shaggy ; horrid, frightful, savage’). 
From these I should separate Goth. gawrs ‘sad.’ That is 
better taken as suggested by Uhlenbeck, Et. Wd., and may 
further be referred to the root ghu- ‘ pour, flow.’ 

19. MHG. gucken, giicken, G. gueken, ‘look at with curi- 
osity, peep.’ This word implies either stealth or foolish 
curiosity. In either case it may be referred to OHG, gouh(h), 
ON. gaukr, OE. géae ‘ cuckoo,’ MHG. gouch ‘cuckoo, gawk.’ 
So also E. gawk is used colloquially as a verb meaning ‘ look 
at like a gawk.’ The -ck- of MHG. gucken, giicken causes 
no difficulty. It occurs also in MHG. gueken, OHG. guecén 
‘call cuckoo.’ We have then two derivatives of the word for 
‘cuckoo.’ *gukkdn ‘call cuckoo’ and *gukkjan ‘act like a 
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cuckoo or gawk.’ The -kk- as well as the -k- of the Germ. 
stem gauka- < *gaukka- is from pre-Germ. -kn¢. Compan 
MHG. guggug, guggouch ‘cuckoo,’ which are reduplicated 
forms, and gugzen < *gugatjan ‘call cuckoo.’ The stem 
guga-, gukka-, gauka- may be compared with Skt. ghika- 
‘owl,’ and these may be referred to the root ghi- ‘ shout, 
ery,’ Skt. ghé-sa- ‘ noise, shout,’ ghdsati ‘cry, shout.’ 

20. E. gloat, MHG., glotzen ‘glotzen,’ ON. glotta ‘ smi) 
derisively’ come from a Germ. base *glotta < *ghludna- (or 
-dhna- or -tnd-) ‘jesting, derision,’ which is from ghlii- in 
OE. gléow ‘glee, jest, ridicule, glzam, ON. glaumr ‘ gayety, 
wantonness,’ Gk. yew ‘jest,’ yrevdf@ ‘jeer, scoff at,’ Lith. 
glauda-s ‘sport.’ (Cf. Brg., Grd., 1°, 578.) 

By the side of the base ghle-wo- occurs ghle-io-: Letv. 
glaima ‘jest, glaimit ‘jest, caress,’ MHG. glien ‘ery’ (of 
birds), Gk. xeyrAif@ ‘giggle.’ These are from the root ghelo-, 
ghlé-: ON. glam(m) ‘ noise, hilarity,’ glama ‘be hilarious,’ 
galm ‘sound,’ OHG., gellan ‘resound, yell,’ galan ‘sing,’ ete. 
(Cf. Persson, Wz. 69, 195 f.) 

Another class of verbs for ‘see’ is connected with words 
meaning ‘shine.’ (Cf. Bechtel, SW. 157.) These are, for the 
most part, like those just discussed: they are descriptive of 
an expression of countenance. Thus beam, gleam, glare as 
nouns may denote a certain expression of eye or feature, 
as verbs they may mean to look with such an expression. So 
also glance and to glance; G. blick, blicken; Gk. XNevKds 
‘bright, glancing,’ Xevoow ‘glance at, look at ;’ Lith. 2vilgéti 
‘glinzen, blicken.—The further discussion of these words 
would require an investigation into the origin of the ideas 
underlying ‘shine, gleam.’ This is reserved for another 


occasion. 


Francis A. Woop. 
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XIL—PROPER NAMES IN OLD ENGLISH VERSE. 


It is true that the poets often allow proper names to 
disturb the rhythmic character of verse; but there are limits 
beyond which few versifiers will be found to push any special 
license that they may be disposed to exercise in the use of 
names. The famous Shakespearean cruz in the line, 


“ Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius Vllorxa,” 
[ Timon, III, tv, 112.] 


illustrates, for example, that degree of metric excess which 
establishes the final right of excision. However, in spite 
of the difficulties encountered in the rhythmic handling of 
names, it is the prevailing practice of the poets to conceal 
difficulty in smoothness of workmanship,'—the current pro- 


‘nunciation of the name is with nicety wrought into the 


rhythm of the verse, and the marks of labor disappear. 
With this principle in mind one may turn to Old English 
poetry with the reasonable expectation of finding names, 
without violation of their accepted pronunciation, properly 


1There is regal advice upon this subject which is so refreshingly naive 
that it will always appraise itself: 

“That se eschew to insert in sour verse, a lang rable of mennis names, 
or names of tounis, or sik vther names. Because it is hard to mak many 
lang names all placit together, to flow weill. Thairfore quhen that fallis 
out in sour purpose, se sall ather put bot twa or thrie of thame in euerie 
lyne, mixing vther wordis amang thame, or ellis specifie bot twa or thre 
of them at all, saying { With the laif of that race) or ( With the rest in thay 
pairtis,) or sic vther lyke wordis: as for example, 


“ Out through his cairt, quhair Eous vvas eik 
VVith other thre, quhilk Phaéton had dravvin. 


“se sie thair is bot ane name there specifeit, to serue for vther thrie of 
that sorte.” 


James VI of Scotland, I of England, The Essayes of 
a Prentise, in the Divine Art of Poesie, Edinburgh, 
1585 [Arber’s English Reprints, No. 19, p. 62]. 
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fitted into the structure of the verse. One should, therefore, 
not be expected to hesitate in reading the following lines 
in this manner : 


Abimeleche swa hine Abraham bed. [ Gen. 2758.) 


x & | dx] xxx4ti[x x 4 
pa Abraham Abimeleche. [ Gen. 2831.} 
xt[x Zt || x w&ldx. 


pa gien wees yrre god Abimelehe. [ Gen. 2741.] 
x x x 4|x 4 |x gel dx. 


But this scansion ignores the primary law of alliteration ; 
the assumed rhythm of the name Abimelech must therefore be 
revised, and three of the half-lines just cited must be scanned : 


Abimeleche, 
b| gx &x, 


This is accordant with all the remaining occurrences of the 
name : 


[ Gen. 2621*.] under Abimelech, xx J | x x. 
[ Gen. 2716*.] pa ongan Abimeleh, xxx 5| ox x. 
[ Gen. 2668*.] eorlum Abimeleh, + (x) | d&x x. 


The alliteration is indeed now correctly restricted to the 
ictus, but there still remains a serious violation of the law 
of rhythm in the quantity of the stressed syllable. Is the 
scansion of these lines therefore to be further revised, and are 


° / 
we to infer the change of Abimelech into Abimelech? There 
is no strong presumption in favor of an affirmative answer to 
this question, for we have to assume the persistence of the 
Latin accentuation of the scriptural names. In the case 
of Abimelec, the Hebrew compound Abi-Mélekh (‘father of 
the king’) has conformed to Latin accentuation, and the 
Latin Melchisedech in like manner represents the Hebrew 
Malki-Cédeq (‘King of righteousness’). Now it is this Latin 
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accentuation under which all Scripture was brought into Eng- 
land. The Anglo-Saxons said Melchisedech for the same 
reason that they said Gregdrius (more accurately, with the 
secondary accents, Melchisedéch, Gregdrids, or, on occasion, 
as will be shown, Malchisedéch, Gragérids), and accordingly 
scanned these names, after the pattern of Abimelech, as follows: 


[ Chr. 138.]  swa sé mere iu Melchisedech. 
uu find 9 £142 (H, 


[ Gen. 2102.] pet was sé mare Melchisedech. 
& & ei a2uk 2) 28 4. 


[ Men. 39. ] Gregorius in godes wére. 


Gi|LxL |] x gy 4x. 
[Men.101.]  Gregorius ne hirde ie gumena fyrn. 
G|LxXi|]x x x x g(x 4 


This formula of accentuation is also illustrated by Bethilia: 


[Judith 138.] Bethiliam Hie 8a béahhrodene. 
S[/fxr. |] x x <4] dy x. 


[Judith 327.] 6 Scere beorhtan byrig Bethiiliam. 
x ux £| x g& |] dj4x. 


That the Latin accent is always retained as an ictus requires 
no further proof; but it may still be doubted whether the 
additional initial ictus in the type of names just considered 
does not demand lengthening of the vowel. In names like 
Jiacib, Joséph, Satan, etc., the required length is given; such 
names therefore furnish no evidence pertinent to the inquiry. 
On the other hand, names like Babwlén and Hodléfernés, in 
which the first two syllables are short, are significant in per- 
mitting scansion without change in syllabic quantity. 

Babilon is of frequent occurrence in Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
and the metre never requires length of the initial syllable. 
Thus, 
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[Dan. 689*.] pat hé Babiline, x x gx | 4x, 


represents the scansion of Dan. 700°; 660°; Gen. 1633"; 
1707*; Ps. 86, 2*; 136, 1*; 136, 8*. 

Babilon burga, os L|4x (A 2a), or perhaps better & & x | 4x, 
of Dan. 694", is to <* compared with Babilone burh, gx \x | 4 
(E) of Dan. 601*, which is also the rhythm of Dan, 47°; 
99"; 104°; 117*; 209°; 229°; 256"; 449°; 461°; 488°; 642°. 

The hy permetric rhythm of Dan. 455", wees heore bléd in 
Babiline, is satisfactorily interpreted by Sievers (Altgerm. 
Metrik, p. 142) as being x x x 4| x gy | 4x (BC). In the 
remaining three occurrences of this name we have to assume 
synizesis of ia = ja; ie = je (cf. Sievers, ibid., p. 126, 


§ 79, 2): 


[ Dan. 70*.]  t6 Babilonia, x ox | 4x. 
[ Dan. 164*.] bléd in Babilinia, 4x | gy\x (D). 
[ Dan. 173*.] bresne Babilonige, 4x | vx \x 


Two instances of the occurrence of Holofernes (Holofernus) 
present the rhythmic elements already considered : 


[ Judith 7°.] Gefregen ic 84 Holofernus. 
xx xx x ols x. 


[ Judith 21°.] Da weard Holofernus, 
x x vx |4 x. 


To complete the data for the study of this name, we have 
now to consider four instances of its occurrence as a complete 
half-line (Judith 46*; 180°; 250°; 337°). This takes us back 
to the question of the permissibility of a short initial ictus, 
which now assumes this form, shall we retain Hol6férnus, 
&x|4x, in these four instances, in accordance with the 
inference established by all the occurrences of Babilén and 
reénforced by two of Holofernus? Our answer is affirmative, 
inasmuch as it unifies a principle of scansion not only for the 
names already considered, but also for all others. Before 
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discussing this principle itself, it may be desirable to increase 
the illustrations of its application. 

‘The name Maria has been fitted into almost all the principal 
rhythmic types. The simplest conditions are present in type C: 


[Elene 775*.] and purh Marian, x x 3| 4x. 


So also in Elene 1233*; Men. 20°; Chr. 445°; Ho. 84°. 
In Chr. 88°, Sancta Maria, 4x x|4x, and Hym. 10, 13°, 
Sanctan Marian, the name does not alliterate, and the scan- 
sion indicated is therefore to be preferred before a possible D, 
4x|&\x,; on the other hand, the double alliteration in magd 
Maria, Chr. 176", establishes a preference for D 3 (Sievers, 
Altgerm, Metrik, pp. 34, 157). However, még Davides, Chr. 
165°, in which the name does not alliterate, and the rhythm 
is therefore intended to be 4x | 4x (rather than 4| 4 \ x), in 
accordance with the word-accent of the oblique case, clearly 
shows that the presumption in favor of meg®S Maria, 4| 5.x, 
is not strong enough to make it inadmissible to regard the 
double alliteration in this instance as merely a superadded 
grace which does not affect the rhythm, and to scan 4 x | 4x. 
Type E is represented in Sat. 438°, purh Marian had, 
x|d%x|4; and again in Chr. 299°, and pé, Maria, ford, 
xx|d%x|4, in which it is to be particularly noticed that the 
vocative, requiring the emphatic utterance of the name, per- 
mits a partial reduction of the chief word-accent. Is it the 
recessive accent of the vocative that is operative here? How- 
ever that may be, there is nothing in the present instance to 
warrant the assumption that this recession was strong enough 
to reduce the usual word-accent still further so as to result in 
xxd|xx 4. But this partial reduction of the word-accent,— 
a reduction of the primary to a secondary accent,—is also the 
characteristic feature of the following rhythms of A 2: 


[ Men. 51".]} | Marian myele, bXx| 4x. 
[ Kr. 92°.] Marian sy/fe, bXx|4x, 
[ Ho. 9°.] Maria on degréd, S\xx|4X, 
[ And. 688".] Maria and Jostph, S\xx|4X. 
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In the quantity of its initial syllable, the name Jidéa 
presents that variation from Maria which has been supposed 
to favor the shifting of the chief stress to the initial syllable. 
But here too, as in the case of Maria, it is not a shifting but 
rather a reduction merely of the word-accent that has taken 
place. The accented syllable is no longer supreme in its 
capacity to receive the ictus, but it at most shares this func- 
tion equally with the initial syllable, to which it may also, 
on occasion, be subordinated. 

The varieties of rhythm in which Jidéa occurs are very 
unequally represented. Type C embraces the largest share : 
in Jidéum, x 4| 4x, Hé. 99°; 103°; 128°; 131*—pone 
Jidéas, Chr. 637*.—swylee hé Jidéa, x x x 4\4x, And. 166° ; 
similarly And. 12*; 968°; 1410*; Fata 35°; Elene 216°; 
268° ; 278" ; 328"; 977°; Ps. 75, 1° (ef. 68, 36°; if the prepo- 
sition is to receive the ictus, Elene 278°* is also to be compared). 
Type D is represented by werude Jidéa, vx (x) | 4.x, Ps. 113, 
2°, and healed Jada, Hé. 13°; and type E by Jadéa cyn, 
4\x| 4, Elene 209* (cf. 837°*). 

In scanning Jerisalém (Hieriisalém, Gerisalém) it is to 
be borne in mind that j alliterates with h and with g. 

The most simple formula is found in the complete half-line 
Hieriisalém, 5|4x (D 4), Ps. 121, 3°; so also Sal u. Sat. 


201°; 234°. This is frequently varied by the admission of 


anacrusis: ¢6 Hierisalzm, Elene 273° ; Chr. 533°; GiB. 785° ; 
similarly Dan, 2*; Fata 70°; Elene 1056"; Ps. 78, 3°; 101, 
19*; 121, 2°; 124, 1°; 127, 6°; 134, 22°; 146, 2°. The 
anacrustic beat is expanded in pet is on Hieriisalem, Ps. 67, 
26", and in like manner in Ps. 64, 1*; 115, 8*; 121, 6°; 136, 
6"; 136, 7". This expansion is perhaps not to be regarded 
as resulting in a hypermetric rhythm in Gif ic pin, Hieriisa- 
lem, 4x x|b|4x (AD 4), Ps. 136, 5° (cf. Hwet, pi eart, 
Babiline, Ps, 136, 8*), although this rhythmic phrase paves 
the way to gold in Gerisalém, Dan. 708°, which may be 
scanned as hypermetric, 4x |d|4x\; this would be equally 
true of Herige Hierisalém, Ps. 147, 1°. But in these two 
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instances it is better to exclude the name from the alliteration 
and accordingly to sean thus: 4 (x x) |4x\, and gx (xx)| 4x, 
as is to be inferred from: 


[Chr. 50.] Hala sibbe gesihS sancta Hierisalém. 
ux dixnx £ ff £ (ce x)jifx X& 


[ Ps. 78, 2.] Settan Hieriisalém samod anlicast. 
L(x x)/2x AX] gy] 4 x 


Here the name is released from sharing the alliteration, and 
is scanned according to its prose-accents. These are two 
important facts which at once make manifest the persistence 
of the word-accent, and the special character of the initial 
ictus of names not accented on the first syllable. The same 
phenomena will be observed in : 


H6, 23. sigefest and snottor, Sagde Johdannis. 
g { 

[ H6. 50.) Geseah pa Johinnis sigebearn godes. 

[And. 691.] suna Joséphes, Siméon and Jacob. 


Confirmation of this rhythmic use is furnished by that of 
the title Apéstolus in its Anglo-Saxon forms: 


[ Men. 122.] Petrus and Paulus: hwet, pa apéstolas. 
£xxj £x | x xxd[xZ 


[ Fata 14.] Petrus and Paulus. Is sé apéostolhad. 
[ And. 1653.] purh apéstolhad Plaitan nemned. 


This riming of apostle on p is also found in AElfric ( Biblio- 
thek der ags. Prosa, 111, p. 52, |. 51): 


swi swd sé apostol Petrus on his pistole dwrdt. 


It will be to the present purpose to add from ZElfric’s 
freer rhythms further illustrations of the employment of the 
alliteration of an interior syllable which has the chief word- 
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accent : Jsaias alliterates with s (Bibliothek der ags. Prosa, 111, 
p- 21, 1. 188); Judeiscan with d (ibid., p. 66,1. 26; p. 71, 
1. 162; p. 101, 1. 309); Amanes with m (ibid., p. 101, 1. 311); 
Sebastianus with 6 (Lives of Saints, Part I, p. 122, 1. 104; 
p. 138, 1. 339; p. 144, 1. 437); Chromatius with m (ibid., p. 
126, 1. 152; p. 132, 1. 257); Policarpus with ¢ (ibid., p. 128, 
1. 199); Tiburtius with b (ibid., p. 140, 1. 379) ; Lucina with 
e= 8 (ibid., p. 146, 1. 468); Mediolana on / (ibid., p. 116, 
1, 2); Agathes on g (ibid., p. 198, 1. 45); Basilissa on 1 (ibid., 
p- 92, 1. 52; p. 96, 1. 99). We have thus in the decline of 
the classic regularity of the native versification an increasing 
tendency to scan names according to word-accent only, just as 
the versifier of the Metres of Boethius has, by way of varia- 
tion, in one instance done with the name Audizes : 


[ Metr. 26, 21.] pda pa Aulixes léafe hafde 


(cf. Rieger, Verskunst, p. 11, note). 

With this partial exhibition of the manner in which the 
Anglo-Saxon poet handled foreign names with Latin word- 
accent, it will be possible to consider the theory of rhythmic 
stress which has been assumed in the scanning of the selected 
illustrations. In stating this theory there will be no occasion 
to restate in detail the well known and generally accepted 
induction of Sievers (Beitrdge, x, 492 f., x1x, p. 448 note, 
p- 456 note; Altgerm. Metrik, p. 124 f.), and of Pogatscher 
(Zur Lautlehre der griechischen, lateinischen und romanischen 
Lehnworte im Altenglischen, p. 16 f.), which has been applied 
by Kauffmann to the scansion of the Heliand (Beitrdge, xu, 
349 f.). 

After Sievers had so successfully revealed the structure of 
Old English verse, and had deduced therefrom the rhythmic 
function of secondary accents, confirming and extending the 
less complete conclusions of Rieger and others, there was 
naturally nothing to expect of the Latin names in verse 
except exact conformity to the fixed laws of the five types 
of rhythm. Of these laws none was believed to be more 
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inflexible than that of the syllabic quantity of the ictus; 
and whatever difficulties appeared to arise in bringing the 
accentual phrases of foreign names under the dominion of 
the rigid law of the native ictus, these were overcome by an 
appeal to the Germanic word-accent, as a further consequence 
of which the condition for the required lengthening of short 
initial syllables, it was held, was forthwith at hand. Sievers, 
in other words, concluded (in agreement with Rieger) that 
the initial unaccented syllable of foreign names received an 
accent (indeed the principal accent) in Old English, and that 
under this accent a short syllable became long ; this law was 
then extended by Pogatscher so as to embrace all learned 
loan-words (p. 31): “In gelehrten Entlehnungen gelten die 
haupttonigen Silben als lang.” But, exclusive of the proper 
names, there are very few learned loan-words which may be 
supposed to affect the present inquiry. It is therefore better 
first to consider the law in question in its application to 
the proper names only. This is the particular purpose of the 
present discussion. 

In the first place, it is pertinent to ask those who may be 
unwilling to substitute the mode of scansion illustrated above 
for that of Sievers and Pogatscher to explain, on the one 
hand, the tendency exhibited by A®lfric to reclaim for ictus 
the original Latin stress to the exclusion of the new initial 
stress, and, on the other hand, the continuance in the language 
to the present day of the Latin accentuation of many of these 
names, such as Abimelech, Jerusalem, Elizabeth, Judea, ete. 
Lachmann’s observation of the disturbing influence of the 
Germanic versification in this province led him to say (K1/. 
Schriften, 1, 387): “ Nur dies will ich noch bemerken, dass, 
wiire in der deutschen Poesie die Form der Alliteration 
herschend geblieben, die fremden Namen sich immer mehr zu 
der deutschen Accentregel wiirden bequemt haben.” How- 
ever that may be, it is to be kept in mind that ¢lfric, 
whatever his innovations may be, was still under the reign 
of the old system of versification, although in justice to 
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Lachmann it should also be carefully noted that he saw in 
the alliterative verse merely that force which tended to bring 
about the change gradually which it could possibly never 
wholly accomplish. 

A more complete interpretation of Lachmann’s words wil! 
furnish the true basis for further investigation. It is unmis- 
takably this, that the alliterative verse forced its peculiar 
demands, with more or less uniformity, upon the foreign 
rhythm of names, just as would be expected in the case of 
any other system of versification. That under varying types 
and fashions of rhythm, or of versification, experience in 
incorporating foreign elements will beget correspondingly 
varying categories of structural license. All rhythmic usage 
of the names here considered, be it furnished by Cynewulf, 
by Chaucer, by Shakespeare, by Milton, or by Browning, 
must therefore be subsumed under this general principle. 

In the statement of the general principle which has now 
been arrived at, the term ‘license’ implies, of course, that the 
poet’s use of foreign names, while its main features will 
reflect the current pronunciation, will occasionally make dis- 
cernible possibilities of stress which are in part, or altogether, 
obscured in prose ; besides, other more or less artificial effects 
may be admitted which will remain inoperative in moulding 
the accepted form and pronunciation. A capricious accentua- 
tion of names by Chaucer and by Shakespeare, for example, 
have not disturbed the normal history of these words, but the 
average practice of these and of all the poets bears surest 
testimony to the validity of the laws of persistence and of 
change written in that history. 

Self-evident as these general propositions may be, the 
present argument will be promoted by an illustration of those 
accentual possibilities which, obscured or neglected in prose, 
are conserved by rhythm. 

Iterated acknowledgment is due Sievers for his fine dis- 
crimination in classifying secondary word-accents and in 
proving their rhythmic function in Anglo-Saxon. He has 
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left for future inquiry some questions relating to an apparent 
conflict between this rhythmic function and the laws of 
grammatical inflection, but for the historic study of English 
rhythm he has made the right beginning. But, although 
Sievers has opened the way, no one has hitherto consistently 
and completely pursued the rhythmic function of secondary 
word-accents along the entire course of English versification. 

From Swinburne back to the Béowulf there remains to be 
retraced an unbroken continuity in the principal categories 
of what may be called the notes of the more subtile harmo- 
nies of the language. ‘The poets have always exercised the 
right,—and their art has always demanded that they should,— 
to place the ictus upon the second member of substantive 
compounds, and in like manner to call forth the suppressed 
note of such derivative syllables as -/ic (-ly), -ness, ig(y), -er, 
-en, -el, -or, -est, -ing, ete. 

In the following lines the marked ictus will illustrate the 
foregoing statement : 


/ 

With low | grape-blos|som veil|ing their | white sides. 

But co|loured leaves | of lat|ter rose-|blossom, 

Stems of | soft grass, | some withered red | and some 
/ 

Fair and | flesh-blood|ed ; and | spoil splen|dider 

/ 
Of mar|igold | and great | spent sun/flower. 


/ 
There grew | a rose|-garden | in Flo|rence land. 
Swinburne, The Two Dreams. 


/ 
That hath | sunshine | on the | one hand | 


And on | the o|ther star-|shining. 


Id., The Masque of Queen Bersabe. 


/ 
Bread failed ; | we got | but well-| water. 
Id., The Leper. 
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It is the halting line (as it is sometimes called) that attracts 
notice and excites inquiry into the principles of rhythmic 
structure, while the correct line (to borrow another erroneoi- 
designation) pleases the unquestioning ear (it is urged) and i; 
accepted without a thought of its workmanship. This lack 
of ‘correctness’ thus negatively makes manifest the qualit) 
violated, just as in the case of that indescribable quality called 
tact: if one has tact no one notices it, if one lacks tact, it i 
observed by all. 

Bysshe in his Art of English Poetry (London, 1714, p. 6) 
illustrates the poet’s lack of rhythmic tact in the following 
lines from Davenant : 


¥ / ' Se / : / 
“ None think Rewards render’d worthy their Worth.” 
/ / / / 
“And both Lovers, both thy Disciples were.” 


“Tn which,” he says, “tho’ the true Number of Syllables 
be observ’d, yet neither of them have so much as the Sound 
of a Verse: Now their Disagreeableness proceeds from the 
undue Seat of the Accent.” Watts had also cited these two 
lines ( Works, 1812-1813, vol. rx, 442 f.) and declared that 
“worthy” and “ Lovers,” placed as they are, “turn the line 
into perfect prose.” Bysshe proceeds to obviate “the undue 
seat of the accent,” and presents the lines in “smooth and 


easy form :” 


/ / / / 
“ None think Rewards are equal to their Worth.” 


ieee, | 
“And Lovers both, both thy Disciples were.” 


But surely the poet must be allowed to have his own way: 
/ / 
“ None think | Rewards | render’d | worthy | their Worth.” 
/ 
“And both | Lovers, | both thy | Discip|les were.” 


From these lines we may select lovers and render as repre- 
senting the two principal classes of secondary word-accents 
(native and foreign), which have been at all times and are 
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still available for ictus. Nouns of agency in -er have been 
studied with regard to rhythmic value in the early periods 
of the language by ten Brink (Anglia, v, 1f.), and the 
poets of to-day are aware of the old value. The extension of 
this capability of ictus from nouns of agency and compara- 
tives through nouns of relationship (father, mother, brother, 
sister) and formations like after, never, until even water is 
overtaken, is comprised within the extremes indicated by 


”” and 


/ 
Rossetti’s Honeysuckle, “And fouled my feet in quag-water,” 


and the line already cited from Swinburne. As to render, 
the O.F. rendre coming into English should have lost its 
infinitive termination (cf. defend, offend), but it did not do so, 
presumably in conformity to the rhematic noun render. A 
dissyllabic form was thus obtained which was subject to that 
play of stress which is characteristic of French words in 
English. However, this is not the occasion to pursue the 
history of secondary word-stress. The additional law of 
rhythm which permits ictus upon logically subordinate words, 
such as the articles, the pronouns, the prepositions, and the 
inflectional endings, may also, for the present, be dismissed 
from minute attention. 

Professor Hale (Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association for July, 1895, p. xxvi) asks, “ Did verse-ictus 
destroy word-accent in Latin poetry?” Surely not, as he 
then proceeds to show. Both varieties of stress are conserved 
in the music of verse, for verse is not an aggregation of 
syllables mechanically marked off by beats or by foot-measure, 
but it is an artfully planned succession of syllables rhythmi- 
cally marked off by beats or by foot-measure with a strictness 
of uniformity that may appear to be mechanical when the 
rhythmic swing, the lilt, is neglected. It must therefore be 
admitted as a fundamental rule that verse, which is con- 
structed with an artistic regard to the conflict of ictus and 

6 


/ 
Poema Morale 250, “Ne mei hit quenche salt water, 
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word-accent, must also be read in a manner that will render 
it possible to observe the ‘ conflict.’ 

But let us return to Dr. Watts. It is not to be supposed 
that the author of the Horae Lyricae was unwilling to admit 
at least some of the usually approved variations of rhythm. 
Indeed he is at special pains to caution against monotony of 
movement, and is bold enough to say of Mr. Dryden, that he 
observes the iambic measure “perhaps with too constant a 
regularity. So in his Virgil he describes two serpents in ten 
lines, with scarce one foot of any other kind, or the alteration 
of a single syllable:” 


“Two serpents rank’d abreast, the seas divide, 
And smoothly sweep along the swelling tide. 
Their flaming crest above the waves they show, 
Their bellies seem to burn the seas below : 
Their speckled tails advance to steer their course, 
And on the sounding shore the flowing billows force, 
And now the strand, and now the plain they held, 
Their ardent eyes with bloody streaks were fill’d ; 
Their nimble tongues they brandish’d as they came, 
And lick’d their hissing jaws, that spatter’d flame.” 


There is therefore, according to Dr. Watts, an occasional 
substitution of other feet necessary to produce the best 
harmony of iambic verse. “In the lines of heroic measure,” 
he says, “there are some parts of the line which will admit 
a spondee, * * *; or a trochee, * * *. A happy intermixture 
of these will prevent that sameness of tone and cadence, 
which is tedious and painful to a judicious reader, and will 
please the ear with a greater variety of notes; provided 
still that the iambic sound prevails.” The spondee may be 
admitted in the place of any of the five feet of a line, “but 
searce any other place in the verse, besides the first and 
the third, will well endure a trochee, without endangering the 
harmony, spoiling the cadence of the verse, and offending 
the ear.” 
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Professor Browne (Modern Language Notes, tv, col. 197 f.) 
is concerned with this same question of how to secure rhythmic 
variety in the iambic pentameter line “ without letting go the 
design ;” but his answer differs widely and significantly from 
that of Dr. Watts. “Any variation is allowable,” says Pro- 
fessor Browne, “that does not obscure or equivocate the 
genus.” The permissible variation may be obtained (1) by 
dropping one, or by dropping two of the five accents; (2) 
by reversing one, or by reversing two of the five accents ; 
and (3) “ by combining omissions and reversals.” 

Although the way has now been opened to a discussion of 
the opinions held of the manner in which poetry should be 
read, it will be sufficient, as will appear from what follows, 
to dismiss from further consideration in this connection the 
teaching that poetry should be read as one reads prose. This 
doctrine shall be called the sense-doctrine, its advocates main- 
taining that it alone enables the reader to ‘bring out’ the 
meaning. It is thus that the relation of the art of poetry to 
music is ruthlessly pushed aside by the assumption that the 
harmony of the ‘numbers’ must not be regarded as much as 
the logic of the sense. But it is a welcome fact that these 
disciples of logic do not press to a logical conclusion an 
application of their rule for poetry to the sister art, for that 
would result in demanding that music written for words (or 
music supplied with words) be rendered in recitativo. 

Opposed to the sense-doctrine is that which more than 
the word-play might justify one in naming the commonsense- 
doctrine ; but let it be known as the rhythm-doctrine. In 
its baldest form it may be stated thus: Read poetry like 
poetry. This, it may be thought, means either nothing, or 
next to nothing. Even after the suppressed contrast ‘ not 
like prose’ is added, the statement remains vague, and this 
vagueness has, without doubt, indirectly begotten the first 
doctrine. Without success in finding an acceptable manner 
for reading poetry like poetry, the myopic doctrinaire has 
concluded that it must be read like prose. 
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There is a third teaching which is also begotten of the 
second, but the unsatisfactory result of its application has 
perhaps been the more direct begetter of the first. It may be 
styled the ictus-doctrine, for it consists in the demand that, 
in reading verse, stress shall uniformly and exclusively be 
confined to ictus. 

It is thus seen that in the attempt to follow the second 
doctrine, as here enumerated, failure has resulted in bringing 
forth two additional doctrines. Failure in fundamentals does 
not usually lead to success, nor has it done so in this instance. 
The second doctrine is therefore still the true one, although it 
may stand in need of exposition and inculcation. 

That the rhythm-doctrine is in general better known in 
theory than observed in practice has perhaps been made suffi- 
ciently manifest. Classical scholars report an experience with 
it in reading Greek and Latin verse which is full of interest- 
ing variations in degree of satisfactory achievement; and 
recent discussion of the theory as applied to Latin is still 
full of that unrest which is indicative of an inconclusively 
handled problem. 

An attempt shall now be made not to vindicate this 
doctrine by reasoning from the essential laws of rhythm, 
particularly as related to music, but rather to discover for 
English the manner in which the accents and vocal inflec- 
tions of our language allow and require it to be put into 
practice. To free the problem from unnecessary complication 
certain factors, important enough from another point of view, 
shall be at once eliminated. The argument will not be 
invalidated by excluding from consideration the so-called 
trochaic beginning of iambic verse, or the equally well 
authorized first foot without a thesis. The effects of cesura 
shall also be passed by, and it will not be necessary to draw 
the distinction at every step between word-accent and sentence- 
accent. Moreover, the rhetoric of verse, as it may be called, 
shall not be narrowly inquired into, important as it is for the 
full appreciation of rhythm. 
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Such ‘regular’ lines as those quoted from Dryden comprise 
no ‘conflict,’ and consequently give no occasion for dis- 
tinguishing between the second and third doctrines, and 
almost none for noting differences between these and the first. 
But such ‘ regularity’ in excess is a violation of the artistic 
demands of English versification which can be satisfactorily 
met only by the employment (not a uniform nor a systematic 
employment, yet with variation of degree a constant employ- 
ment) of ‘conflict.’ Admitting the artistic use of ‘ conflict’ 
in English verse, it is reasonable to expect to find within the 
limits of the accents and vocal inflections of the language, 
when unrestrained by verse, an indication of the manner in 
which, with least violence to its natural utterance, the language 
may be subjected to artificial rules. In other words, it is 
prose that must teach us how to read poetry. Verse-accent, 
or ictus, when in ‘conflict’ reveals the language in responding 
to the exigencies of verse. In doing this the language yields 
a vew class of stresses (new from the point of view from 
which the prose-stresses are usually observed). Now, if 
similar, that is, in some sense corresponding, exigencies arose 
in prose, and these were found also to yield a new class of 
stresses, something would surely be gained for the determina- 
tion of the nature of these two classes of new stresses. Such 
exigencies do not arise in prose, as we shall next proceed 
to show. 

In Carlyle’s spirited, though not invariably accurate, repro- 
duction of the delightful Chronicle of Jocelin de Brakelond,' 
the election to the abbacy of the incomparable Samson is 
urged with a special emphasis upon “ ungoverned :” “ What 
is to hinder this Samson from governing? * * * There exists 
in him a heart-abhorrence of whatever is incoherent, pusil- 
lanimous, unveracious,—that is to say, chaotic, ungoverned ” 
(Past and Present, Bk. I1, chap. rx), The same variety of 
emphasis is employed upon another ecclesiastical occasion : 


1Chronica Jocelini de Brakelonda de rebus gestis Samsonis Abbatis Monasterii 
Sancti Edmundi. London, The Camden Society, 1840. 
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“¢Pre-cisely’’ remarked the senior trustee” of the Methodist 
Church of Octavius (The Damnation of Theron Ware). Some- 
thing akin to an ecclesiastical occasion evoked the following 
reflection and in-flection of Young Ben Lee as he left the 
deanery after his first visit: “Je-rusalem! if my sainted 
parent isn’t a first-rate actor and a cool hand!” (The Silence 
of Dean Maitland). Under totally different conditions and 
amid other associations, Ben Gunn is recalling the pious 
teaching of his mother, and finds a new emphasis necessary 
to assure his hearer that she was “ re-markable pious ” 
(Treasure Island). 

The examples cited give an indication of a wide-reach- 
ing and permanent phenomenon in our natural manner of 
employing special stresses in prose. The unaccented prefixes, 
under demands (among which contrast holds an important 
place) for special logical prominence, are easily made promi- 
nent without disturbing the fixed word-accent. The same is 
true of derivative and inflectional elements, and of the second 
member of substantive compounds. Corresponding to these 
variations which cluster around the word-accent as super- 
additions, there is in the domain of sentence-accent a class 
of new stresses which is familiar in the emphatic use, on 
oceasion, of words usually unimportant and without accent, 
such as the prepositions, the pronouns, the articles, the 
auxiliary and the copulative verbs, ete. 

It will now be apparent that the new class of prose-stresses 
under consideration are suggestive of the new poetry-stresses 
which the exigencies of rhythm call into prominence. And 
since the rhythmic use of the language must be supposed to 
be equally subject to the inherent character of the language 
with the corresponding special prose-use, the inference is to 
be drawn that the resultant new classes of stresses agree in 
character. Moreover, it will at once be recognized that the 
new prose-stress is not a word-stress, equal to the regular 
word-stress in expiratory force, nor a reduced form of the 
expiratory word-stress (which would be nothing more than 
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a secondary-accent in prose), but a stress with a rising inflec- 
tion, a ‘pitch-accent.’ Therefore, the complete inference is 
that the verse-accent, the ictus, when in ‘ conflict,’ is attended 
by a pitch-accent. 

The conclusion arrived at may be restated in a manner 
which will assist verification. Under the assumed exigencies, 
un-governed, pre-cisely, re-markable, and Je-rusalem (in the 
passages quoted), are naturally pronounced with a pitch-accent 
upon the first syllables, and with the undisturbed expiratory 
word-accent upon the second. It will of course be under- 
stood that when the word-accent is defined as expiratory this 
term does not exclude the inherent pitch of English stress. 
Force, quantity, and pitch are combined in our word-stress 
(or word-accent), both primary and secondary; but in the 
secondary stress used as ictus there is a noticeable change in 
the proportions of these elements, the pitch being relatively 
increased. An answer is thus won for the question: How do 
we naturally pronounce two stresses in juxtaposition on the 
same word, or on adjacent words closely joined grammati- 
cally? This is further illustrated in the specially emphasized 


words of such expressions as, ‘The idea!’ (the symbol ’’ shall 
be used to mark the pitch-accent); ‘In that case one should 


4/ 


/ / 
say not good but goodly, not brave but bravely ;’ ‘Altho’ he 

/ 4/ / | hd 

writes, he is not a writer ;’ ‘Not praise but praising gives 
4/ 

him delight ;’ ‘He promised to do so, and now he denies it ;’ 

4/ 4/ / 

‘They were not coming to him, but going from him.’ Expres- 

sions of this type reveal the law that secondary word-accents 

may become pitch-accents, and that pitch-accents may also be 

required for words ordinarily unaccented. 

This interpretation of ‘conflict’ in prose (conflict between 
the usual accents of prose on the one side, and on the other 
side the accents of prose under exigencies), may be confidently 
accepted as applicable to the rhythm of verse, and the conclu- 
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sion is reached, that verse is to be read with an uninterrupted 
observance of its fundamental rhythm. Thus, 

/ 4/ / 4/ / 
Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit. 


/ / 4 
To be, or not to be: that is the question. 


4/ 4/ 


/ 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
/ 4/ / 4/ 


/ 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will. 


Here, if the prose secondary-stress of the last syllables of 
“traveller” and “ puzzles” were uttered just as in prose, with 
reduced expiratory force, the ictus would not be satisfactorily 
indicated. Again, if, for the sake of the regularly recurring 
ictus, these secondary word-accents were made equal in ex- 
piratory force te the chief word-accent, the result would, in 


/ 
one instance (traveller), preserve the ictus by admitting an 
unnatural and an inadmissible utterance of the word ; in the 


second instance ede the inadmissible utterance would 
render uncertain the place of the ictus. Two equal word- 
accents on the same word are therefore as impossible in verse 
as they are in prose. But the secondary word-accent may 
in verse be retained unchanged, and in that character be 
employed in the thesis; or it may naturally (i. e., in 
accordance with acceptable utterance) be converted into 
a pitch-accent for ictus, in which character it leaves the 


chief word-accent undisturbed by inadmissible rivalry. The 
4/ / \ 
rhythmic use of dis-o-be-dience, in the first line cited above, 


illustrates with its four syllables (as here used) as many 
recognizable varieties of stress. The first syllable has a 
secondary word-accent, raised to a pitch-accent for ictus; the 
second is wholly unaccented ; the third has the chief word- 
accent, employed as ictus (the accent of the preceding word, 
“first,” is subordinated to the rhythm); the fourth has a 
secondary word-accent which remains unchanged in the thesis. 
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The conclusion that ictus in ‘conflict’ requires a pitch- 
accent, is perhaps applicable to Old English verse, in which 
the rhythmic use of the secondary word-stress, now in the 
arsis, now in the thesis, coincides in essential details with 
the use just described. It is possible, for example, that in 
the case of the secondary word-stresses of 4\| 4x (A), and 
x 4|\% x (C) the pitch-accent distinguishes the secondary 
word-accent as ictus from the same accent when it remains 
in the thesis. But suggestions leading in this direction cannot 
be pursued at this time. 

The second and final suggestion to be made embraces an 
application of the laws ascertained to be inherent in English 
rhythm to. the scansion in Old English verse of those proper 
names which, as shown at the beginning of this study, do not 
with the exclusive metrical use of the chief word-accent meet 


the requirements of the rhythm. 
4/ f \ 
It has already been shown, in the case of Je-ru-sa-lem, that 


a proper name in prose under exigencies yields a pitch-accent 
for a syllable not entitled to the chief word-stress. In the 
manner of this example the unaccented initial syllable of all 
proper names may on occasion receive a new stress, and this 
may, as in the case of the prefixes considered, be used for 
verse-ictus. But inasmuch as there is no grammatical analogy 
between these syllables and the prefixes, it remains to be 
shown what inherent quality of the initial syllable of a proper 
name produces the result which thus makes conspicuous the 
absence of such analogy. This inherent quality of a proper 
name which easily begets an accentual prominence of the 
initial syllable may be called its vocative quality, inasmuch 
as every proper name is ipso facto a vocative. 

Whatever place (removed from the initial syllable) in a 
name its chief word-stress may hold, its initial syllable is 
constantly prominent in the mind by reason, apparently, of 
this vocative quality. In the distinct calling out of names 
(of the form in question) the natural emphasis given to the 
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name as a whole will be found to consist of a rising inflection 
on the initial syllable, followed by a strongly stressed word- 
4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 


accent. Thus, Elizabeth, Alexander, Matilda, Marie, ete. This 
vocative stress, it is now seen, finds its true analogy in the 
secondary word-stress, and is like it therefore available for 
ictus, as has been assumed in the earlier portion of this study, 


and as may be observed in modern verse in the case of names 


4; / \ 
with the stresses distributed as they are in Alexander. 


In Old English verse proper names can with difficulty 
(some not at all) be used without the rhythmic aid of this 
vocative ictus. But because of the special character of 
this secondary accent (as by analogy it may be called), and 
because of the further fact that the types of rhythm, as they 
are now generally interpreted, abound in the employment for 
ictus of secondary word-accents without regard to syllabic 
quantity, it must be maintained (until new evidence for the 
opposed view may be produced) that this ictus-use of the 
initial unaccented syllable of foreign proper names does not 
involve lengthening of the short vowels. 


James W. BRIGHT. 
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XIL—NICHOLAS GRIMALD’S CHRISTUS 
REDIVIVUS. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


The existence of the Christus Redivivus of Nicholas Grimald 
was questioned by Herford, Literary Relations, &e., and denied 
by the writer of the life of Grimald in the National Dictionary 
of Biography. We now know, from Goedeke, Grundriss, 
second ed., that a copy is in the Wolfenbiittel Library. See 
my letter in the London Academy, February 9, 1895. Soon 
after the appearance of that letter I received, from Herrn 
Spirgatis, the well-known antiquarian-dealer in Leipsic, a 
friendly note, in which he called my attention to Bahlmann, 
Die lateinischen Dramen seit Wimpfeling’s Stylpho, in which 
Bahlmann mentions the existence of a copy in the Berlin 
Royal Library. 

Thus there are three copies: the Wolfenbiittel, the Berlin, 
and my own. 

In view of the growing interest taken in the Latin drama 
of the sixteenth century, I have thought it worth while to 
reprint my copy, thereby rendering the Christus Redivivus 
generally accessible to students. 

Of the merits of the Christus in comparison with other 
plays, of its general significance, I am not competent to 
speak ; my knowledge of the Renaissance drama is too slight. 
I venture upon one or two suggestions only. The Epistola 
Nuneupatoria ought to have some value for the study of 
scholarship in England. The four characters: Dromo, Dorus, 
Sangax, Brumax, milites gloriosi, so to speak, are an evident 
attempt at the comic. Christ’s revelation of himself to Mary 
Magdalen, in the single word “ Maria,” Act. III, sc. 5, may 
have been taken of course directly from John, xx. 16. The 
entire situation, however, seems to me an imitation of the old 
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liturgical drama. Is the word Orcicole, Act IV, sc. 4, a 
coinage by Grimald, in imitation of the Celicole, &c., of the 
liturgical drama? I do not remember seeing the form before. 

The present text is an exact reproduction of the original, 
page by page, line by line. Exact except in the following 
features :— 

1. The original is throughout in italics. 

2. The word et is in the original a ligature. 

3. Occasionally I have not been certain of the accent-sign 
(’) in the original. This is due to the circumstance that, 
though the original types were sharp enough, the paper was in 
places speckled slightly. Hence one cannot always be certain 
whether a given stroke is really a (’) or only a flaw in 
the paper. 

4. The long italic sibilant letter of the original is here given 
throughout with the modern Roman “s.” 

The punctuation of the original is in the main consistent, 
according to the system of those days. There is, however, 
great inconsistency in the use of the hyphen for words broken 
at line ends. For these and other blemishes the original 
must answer. Thus Martonensi (for Mertonensi), at the end 
of the Epistola, is in the original. 

The continuous pagination in square brackets at the top 
of the page has been supplied by me. The original has only 
the A2, &c., at the bottom. The second page [2] is blank. 


J. M. Hart. 
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[3] 
OPTIMO ET HONO- 


ratissimo uiro Gilberto Smitho, Ar- 
chidiacono Petroburgensi, Nicolaus 
Grimoaldus a Christo domino 
S. D. 


Tram audacius, aut durius_ esset 

committere, ut opus recéns confe 

ctii, per quorumuis manus e ora, 

ueluti securum uagaretur, an tuis 

ut creberrimis postulationibus ob 

sisterem, saepé, doctissime uir, ac 

multdm ef & reprehensione mihi 

cauens, ef morem tibi gestum cupiens, apud me cogita- 
ri. Nonnihil equidem uerebar, ne forsan hee subita 
iuuenilis inuenti peruulgatio, penitus immatura, ef an 
te diem properata, doctis ac prudentibus uiris existi- 
mari posset. Namg; si uel inter clarissimos scriptores 
memorantur, qui suas commentationes per multos an- 
nos sibi diligenter euoluendas, et frequenti studio reco 
lendas putauerunt, donec quod desideraretur, supple- 
rent, quod abundaret ac efflueret, quasi luxuriantem 
segetem paulatim depascerent: quam confidentiam ego 
prodidisse uideri potero, qui cdm eosdé sequi fortasse, 
nunquam adsequi, e¢ de illis iudicium facere, niquam 
efficere similia queo: tamé quod propter inclementiam 
brumalis frigoris haud sine difficultate, prog; ratione 
temporis magna cum festinatione parturieba, tam ci 
A2 td 
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td, tamq; nullo ad retractand§ sumpto spacio, p4rere 
n6 dubitauerim? Ac sané, si repetenti mihi, measq; aut 
fabulosas, aut fictitias, aut ueras exercitationes, quas 
non ita pridem chartis mandabam, recognoscenti, uete 
res usq; aded labores displicent, ut in illis ipsis uix me- 
met agnoscam, et quodammodd peeniteat oper collo- 
cate: quid scis, num nam idem posthac etiam usu mihi 
ueniat, uti meipsum ultrd castigiis, istis, que nunc pre 
cipito uerids quam scribo, magis elaborata et perpo- 
lita uellem sufficere? Metuebam pretered, ne forté 
quis me pardm nauiter humeros explorasse, ac meam 
facultatem consuluisse censeat: quandoquidem ineptum 
uiribus meis onus, atq; argumentum grauius e¢ maius 
uidear suscipere, quam quod ab homine adolescentulo 
tractari uel possit, uel debeat. Etenim cdm multe res 
in sacra Philosophia, nequaquam facilé cognoscitur, 
nisi quis Grecam simul et Hebream linguam tenue 
rit, nisi quis in ea perdiu uersatus fuerit, ef singula 
inter se loca studiosé contulerit: tum de Christi 4 mor 
tuis exurrectione, quam sic anté constituere, quasi si 
res iam ageretur, contendo, haud paucis difficultati- 
bus, inuoluta historia est. Neq; uerd desunt, qui imber 
bem adhue et crescentem cum consilio setatem, aut 4 sa 
crarum lectione Jiterarum omnino arceri uolunt, aut 
si admittunt aliquando, ut auscultricem quidem accede 
re patiuntur, ut interpretem autem nullo modo. Tum 
demum, haud mediocriter illud pertimescebam, futu- 
ros, qui nimidm iusté conquerantur: ne rem gestam ri 
té digerere, ac talem tantam4; materiam digna orati- 
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‘ one uestire non posse. Nimirum, tanquam in communi 
hominum uita e moribus, arduum in primis habetur, 
in unaquaq; re decorii perspicere et obseruare, de quo 
sapienter & Philosophis in Ethica disciplina preci- 
pitur: sic in poématis, consentaneam rebus et personis 
orationem adfingere, hominem peracuto ingenio, lima 
to iudicio, singulari diligentia, summog; ocio abundan- 
tem requirit. Certum est enim, nec locupletem ef te- 
nuem fortunam, nec simplicem narrationem et iacta- 
tionem Thrasonicam, nec blandam consolationem et 
querimoniam, nec ccelestem uocem ef tartareos clamo 
res, unum atq; idem postulare dictionis genus. Proin- 
de, perfici oportere, ut pro rerum natura, uarietate 
et modo, nunc Oratoriorum luminum et conformati- 
} onum ueluti parcus, humili passu repat uersus, inter- 
; dum uerd, uolubilids ac profluentifts excursitet, sepé 
} autem numero uerborum agmen instar hybernarum 
niuium ingruat, et plenis habenis prorumpens oratio, 


campum, in quo exultare possit, obtineat. Adhac, dum ba 
légi carminis inseruitur, operosam quandam rem, ac Fy 
F propé desperatam esse, ita postrema uerba cum inse- “| 
quentibus primis copulare, ut neq; iunctura uocalium ae 
} hiuleas, neq; consonantium concursus uoces_ efficiat : 


d asperas: itaq; comprehensionis cuiusq; ambitum exple 
: re, ut aureis teretes et religiose, neq; mutila e¢ quasi 
decurtata sentiant, neq; superuacanea et redundantia. | 
In primis igitur, quod ad huiusce libri éditionem atti- | 





net, uideor mihi uidere quosdam, me ut nimis ac nimis 
temerarium arguenteis: qui cidm tutids in umbratili f 
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Philosophorum schola, néd secus ac in aliquo nido pos 
sem delitescere: tamen multo meo cum periculo implu- 
mis euolare gestiam. Qui si nullum aliud & me respon- 
sum auferrent, nisi qudd roganti Gilberto Smitho mo 
rigerari uolui, esset fortassis honesta ratio: cdm pre- 
sertim et de me quam optimé promerito, e¢ bonarum 
literarum amantissimo uiro, et recta, ef suo quodam 
iure poscenti, deesse nolui. Sed enim ut paulo altids hu 
iusce facti consilium repetam, cdm @ Cantabrigiensi 
Academia decedens, uehementer hortante te ef pecu 
nias ultrd suppeditante, uenissem ad alterum Anglise 
lumen Oxoniam, nec ed libri mei per hebdomadas ali- 
quot essent adlati: hance sum ingressus prouinciam, et 
quia intermissum legendi cursum, fructuoso aliquo com 
mentandi genere pensare concupiui, e¢ quia res ipse 
sic inherebat animo meo, ut ex memorize thesauro tan 
quam de scripto promere liceret singula. Postea uerd 
quam uersatus in Collegio doctorum, quod ab Aeneo 
naso nomen inuenit, per mensem unum ef item alterum 
istam pro mea uirili Spartam ornauera, ac forté for 
tuna ita, ut fiebat, arderet pubes domestica theatrum 
conscendere, qué ef suos excitarent animos, ef ciuibus 
imaginem quandam uite spectandam exhiberent: con- 
tinud ex paucis, qui meum cubiculum frequentabant, 
coepit multis innotescere, quid molirer, quidg; in mani- 
bus haberem. Egit itaq; mecum Matthzeus Smithus 
Collegij preses e¢ consanguineus tuus, homo mirifi- 
ca modestia, liberalitate ef sanctimonia preditus: egit 
Robertus Cauduuellus, uir perhonestus, e  insigni- 
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ter doctus: egerunt lectissimi atq; optimse spei adole- 
scenteis, ut meam sibi feetura, in Scenam producendam 
concrederem, in eaq; re, meam illis operam dicarem ac 
deuouerem. Quoniam autem negare eis tum preclara 
petentibus, tam indole sua digna cupientibus, difficile 
mihi uisum fuit: permisi sané, ut eorum auspicijs, hee 
ista Comeedia etiam in eruditissimorum uirorum coro 
na publicitus ageretur. Quod simul ut fama uoce lo- 
quaci perstrepens, in aureis tuas effuderat: me non so- 
lim per diligentissimum institutorem meum Iohannem 
Aérium admonere, sed e¢ ipse tu iterum atq; iterum 
huius poématis éditionem rogare comiter sustinuisti. 
Atque aded, quoties egomet admiratione ef pudore 
prope confusus, ad caussas ingeniosus extiti: dicebamd; 
non posse non in adolescente uiginti plus minus annos 
nato, undiq; apparere inscientiw uestigia, habebamdq; in 
obiectis omnia, que sunt 4 me superids adducta: toties 
preceptor ille meus (que sua fuit e tibi obsequendi, 
et prouocandi mei sedulitas) instabat, et exemplis cdm 
recentiorum, tum etiam ueterum utebatur, quorum ex- 
tarent monumenta, id etatis, haud sine summa laude 
conscripta. Neq; mihi magnoperé sequendam esse aie- 
bat uocem illa Horatianam, que nonum in annum pre- 
mi iubet opusculum: quin potids, qué tibi extrema iam 
etate confecto (dim licet) gratum facerem, festinadum, 
agendum’ que in tantis meis occupationibus domesticis 
cum uiro aliquo exquisité docto, ut et legere librum 
et inter legendum uultus inimicos induere uelit. Neq; 
si grauioribus deinceps annis, grauius industri speci 
A4 men 
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men édere me posse confidam: continud, ab hoc proposi 
to desistendum. Vt enim (exempli gratia) M. Tullij 
Rhetoricis ad Quintum fratrem aduentante senectu- 
te cdscriptis, omnem admirationem tribui uidemus: ita 
et libris de Rhetorica inuentione, quos adolescens 
composuit, suam esse laudem ef commendationem. Non 
P. Vergilium detinuisse 2 scribendo Culicem aut Ae- 
clogas, rei rustice describende speratam gloriam: non 
eam cum Hesiodo contentionem, magni Homeri emu 
lationem restinxisse. Item; non Maronianum Aene- 
am, primis tanttm in cursu, uerdm ef secundis, et etii 
infra seciidos quibusdam, certa elargitum esse premia. 
Iam uerd, illud peropportuné cecidisse confirmabat, 
quéd in argumentum adsumerem non leuiuscula Epi- 
grammata, non amatorios iocos, non morias, non mi- 
mos, non postremorum hominum colloquia, non Atel 
lanam Comeediam, n6 Tabernariam, aut si qua sunt 
Ethnicarum fabularum portenta, que nihil ad mo- 
rum conformationem, nihil ad solidam eruditionem, ni 
hil ad diuinge laudis amplificationem adferunt emolu- 
menti: sed qudd pro creaturis, creatorem, pro perditis 
et execrandis redemptorem et conseruatorem, pro hu 
mana ostentatione, ccelestis glorie propagationem, 
denique ipsum autorem carminis Iesum Christum, in 
materiam carminis accepissem. Omninog; rem dignio- 
ré aut magis diuinam, ex omnibus omnium scriptis, de 
ligi nunquam potuisse. Quippé que totius nostre salu- 
tis quasi tabula sit, e¢ uiuida representatio. Nam qui 
reducem & morte Christum, ac pro suo scelere satis 
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ab eo factum plané sentit, eiusdem4q; spiritu sanctiorem 
3 ad uitam renouatur: eum inconcussa et efficaci fiducise 
‘ uicturum, nihil sibi uel 4 prauarum adfectionum pulsi- 
onibus, uel & mortis periculo timentem, quin uiciorum 

colluuiem strenué fortiter4; pugnando dies in singulos 

. repressurum, ut ef ipse cum Christo suo mortuns pec- 
a catis, uiuat uni Deo. Wnde pronunciare Petrum, bo- 
ne conscientee fcedus erga Deum constare, per exur 
rectioné Iesu Christi & mortuis, qui patris ad dexte- 
ram considet. Cam etenim diuine gratie non nisi per 
y fidem in Christum participes fieri possumus: niquam 
ed niti ualere persuasionem nostram, si non mortem il- 
lo uindice uictam iacere, si non illum genitori ccelesti 
adsidentem regnare, si deniq; nd omnibus antepositum 
et prelatum certd crediderimus. Si quidem, ut subeun 
dum ipsi letum fuisse, qué indignationem Dei, quam so 
lus Adamus contraxerat, solus Messias _ tolleret, 
ing; nobismetipsis peccata perimeret: sic uite restitui 
BS oportuisse, ut ad eius ipsius imaginem et formam suo 
spiritu perpetud refingeremur, utG; suo munere iusti 
redderemur. Idcired, uald® probandam operam meam 
in hoe negocio constantissimé adseuerauit, quoniam, cu 
ius fidem ipse Christus tam diligenter astruebat, et 
qua una in re spes atq; opes humane omneis collocari 
debent, perfeci, non soldm ut auditione accipi, sed etiam 
coram oculis proponi ef statui queat. Semper inculca 
ri, semper mente et cogitatione reponi, semper fidelissi- 
ma persuasione retineri, triumphum hune Seruatoris 
nostri de peccato e morte, summé necessarium fore: 
A5 tum 
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tum qudd humana ratio ef intelligentia uix ualet eum 
comprehendere: tum qudd improba suasio maligni dx 
monis in hoc nos maximé remorari solet, in quo nouit 
salutem nostram totam esse positam. Itaq; non modo flo 
res ex oratione lectorem decerpturum: uerumetiam ex 
ipsa re fructus percepturum uberrimos. Quod autem 
ad uireis meas, ef wtatis rationem attineret, nihil uide 
re se dictitabat, uel impudens, uel indecorum. Primadm 
enim non id me suscipere atq; profiteri, ut reuelem ab- 
dita mysteria: sed ut nudam ac ueram historiam enar- 
rem, ef modo quodam Poético, hoe est, claro et illu- 
stri spectaculo patefaciam. Nec sibi dubium esse, quin 
eam ad rem preter linguarum atq; librorum admini- 
cula, et diligentem meditationem, et assiduam _precati 
onem adhibuerim. Hac scilicet ratione et uia infanteis, 
paruulos ac pusillos regni Dei, citius ad germanam 
ac diuini eloquij scientiam atq; intellectum peruenire : 
quam Cicerones, Aristoteles, Galenos, aut quoscun 
que etiam alios, qui suo ipsorum acumine, proprio inge 
nio, et humana sapientia nititur. Deinde, illud maxi 
mé decere ef cOuenire, ut in Christiana Ecclesia mem 
brum nullum ocio desidiaq; torpescat: sed, qua potest 
parte, uniuerso corpori famuletur ef inseruiat. Atq; 
ijs, qui tatarum rerum explicationem committi nolunt 
adolescentibus, cogitandum esse, quid’ nam de Timo- 
thei iuuentute senserit Paulus Apostolus: istis uerd, 
qui ne legédi quidem uerbum illud salutiferum, Deid; 
placita potestatem faciunt, D. Erasmi paraclesin pro- 
ponendam esse, et quid Christiane professionis inter- 
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sit, etiam atq; etiam considerandum. Postremd, quod 
spectat ad huius Tragice Comedie  tractationem, 
suo queq; loco rité disponi, decorum custodiri, @ rerum 
copia nasci uerborum copiam, numeros Comicos et fe 
2 ré Terentianos obseruari iudicabat. Bellé uidelicet, 
“1 me temporum ordine ad finem decurrisse: ef magne 
bi paruis, lta tristibus, obscura dilucidis, incredibilize 
: probabilibus intexuisse. Quemadmodum enim qué res 
ipsa nomen tueatur suum, primum Actum Tragico 
meerori cedere, quintum uerd e ultimum iucunditati- 
bus adcommodari et gaudijs: ita qué uarietas satie- 
tati occurrat, ceteris omnibus intermedijs, nunc lugu 
bria, nunc festiua interseri. Etiam nihil ineptum, nihil 
indecorum, nihil quod aut persone, aut rei, aut tempo 
ri, aut loco minds quadret, inueniri posse arbitraba- 
tur. Nam quis, inquit, Oratorize facultatis expertus, 
non rem gestam indicatibus et subitd colloquentibus, 
tenuem, pressum, et familiarem sermonem: non consola- 
toribus, leeticie nicijs, atq; plaudétibus, tractam, sua- 
uem et uenustam dictionem: non gloriosis, exultabun- 
dis, et indignantibus, acrem, ardentem, et grandilo- 
quam orationé attribuerit? Loca item, haud usque ed 
discriminari censebat : quin unum in proscenium, facilé 
ef citra negocium conduci queant. Ac si quis mire- 
tur, uel qudd plurium dierum historiam atque diuersa 
tempora, in unam ef eandem actionem coégerim, uel 
qudd funestum ef perluctuosum principium, tam plau- 
sibilem sortiatur exitum: eum intelligere debere, me 
autorem sequi M. Actium Plautum, cuius preter 
alias 
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alias Capteiuei e¢ compluribus interiectis diebus agi 
fingitur, e¢ ex initio meesto in letum etiai finem trans 
eunt. Deniq; certa spacia, numeratos pedes, atque cir- 
cumscriptos ueluti cancellos in uersibus scrupulosé sa 
tis retinuisse me adserebat: etiamsi non Christiane li- 
bertatis hominibus, sed ijs, qui se superstitiosis e¢ an- 
xijs profanorum authorum legibus illigarét, scripsis 
sem. Et tamen, metri seruitutem, nunquam uim uerbis 
auferre, aut quasi natiuam lucem ef gratiam eripere 
sentiebat. Ego uerd, hec omnia, ef alia permulta in 
eandem sentétiam ab eodem instructore meo perorata : 
partim eius erga me beneuolentie, partim animi tui 
explendi desiderio tribuenda existimabam. Sed enim, 
quomodocungq; se res habet, testificor me tuis manda- 
tis impulsum, e¢ pend inuitum hanc uel Comeediam, 
uel Tragoediam, uel etiam utramq; publicare esse au- 
sum. Malo etenim dum uoluntati tus sim obsecutus, 
desiderari 4 te prudentiam meam, quam si non sim obse- 
cutus, animi propensionem atq; parendi studium. Nam 
que tandem esset inhumanitas, illi, cui uictii, cui libros, 
cui demum omnia presidia studiorum meori debeam, 
qualemcunq; saltem tam collati beneficij sui, quam re- 
lati officij mei fructum flagitanti abnuere? Nunc er- 
gd, quemadmodum antiquitatis obseruatione 4 priscis 
usque seculis ac hominum etatibus ducta, et diuturni 
tate temporis confirmata, receptum est: hasce primi- 
tias ingenioli mei secundim gratis modum acceptum & 
Domino, tibi, perillustris Archidiacone, nuncupo, 
consecro, et uelut in clientelam trado, ut patrocinio tuo 
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defense, tum in Dei Opt. Max. gloriam et honorem, 
tum in Christiane iuuentutis usum et emolumentum 
exire possint. Bene ualeas, et gratia Domini nostri 
Iesu Christi te regat, foueat, conseruet. 


Oxonie. & Collegio Martonensi. Anno M., 
D. XLII. 
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Magdalene. Manes piorum. 
Cleophis. Christus. 
Chorus Galileidum, Petrus. 
: Tosephus Arimathiensis. Tohannes. 
§ Nicodemus. Angelus primus. 
3 Caiaphas. Angelus secundus, 
: Annas. Chorus discipulorum. 
: Dromo. Alecto. 
Dorus. Cleophas. 
F Sangax. Amaon. 
i Brumax. Thomas Didymus. 
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Iambici Trimetri uel senarij. 


Ratia uobis et pax adsit, uiri opti- 


mi a 


Summo Deo: facto; iam silentio, hue 
Aureis, oculos, mentemd; uestram in- 


tendite : 
Vti, qua uenistis caussa, expeditids 
Intelligatis, hoc quid sit spectaculi. 
Christum rediuiuum, comcediam sacram, 
Diui quam suppetunt Euangeliographi, 
Vobis prebemus intuendam singulis. 
Et id quidem non externis tantummodo 
Luminibus, intimo sed et haustu pectoris. 
Est absq; ulla dubitatione, eiusmodi 
Res, que ob oculos frequens uersari debeat. 
Monstratur enim, sub aspectum4; ponitur, 
Summum Dei Opt. Max. e amplissimum 
Beneficium. Quia in Christo, superdm pater 
Penitus expressit, quo scilicet modo 
Erga genus humanum animatus extitit. 
Is enim (que sua fuit Patrisq; charitas) 
Pro scelere nostro fecit abundé satis : 
Intimum amorem suo testatus sanguine. 
Ac ne quis precium non solutum adhuc putet, 
Noluit mortis detineri carcere : 
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Quin hae, et peccato uictis atq; obrutis 

Erupit, et sanctorum regna repetijt. 

Hiuc spiritus locuples in orbem effunditur, 

Dominantis iam Christi donum optatissimum : 

Nos qui suos uera sic instruit fide, 

Vt et Dei factam per Christum gratiam 

Nobis persuadeat, et efficaciter 

Sese ipsa per amorem uehementem exprimat. 

Iam Christus noster est, e¢ nos Christi sumus, 

Ac ipse Christus corporis est nostri caput, et 

Se nobis reddidit undequagq; similem. 

Vtq; ille recepta mole reuixit carnea : 

Sic et nos (eius qui quasi membra existimus) 

In rediuiuo mortalitatis unicam 

Spem Christo figere, par est ef consonum. 

Nunc autem, ea in re, qua fit illustrissimum 

Salutis eeternsee summam consistere : 

Quam mirificé domini gratuita bonitas 

Cum incredulitate suorum certauerit, 

In hac tota historia licebit cernere ? 

Quum ne Angelis quidem eius alumni crederem, 

Eum pést organa resumpsisse corporis, 

Quam uis Iudaica sibi uitam exhauserat : 

Semet uiuum cordm exhibuit, e¢ seepids 

Manifestis declarauit testimonijs. 

Nam preeter mutua hine indé habita colloquia, 
Panem 
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[16] 
PROLOGVS. 


Panem suo quodam more in parteis tribuit, 
Oppessulatis foribus introijt domum, 
Comedit una, tangendum se prebuit, 

Omisit nihil, hee uite recuperatio 

Nobis, ut omnibus esset persuasissima, 

Si ergd hic Dei tanta elucet benignitas, 
Quantam non cuncta opera ostentant cetera : 
Certé nullum spectrum uberiore gaudio 
Christiadum poterit pertentare pectora, 


ARGVMENTVM ACTVS I, 


Vnc uestra ne fallatur expectatio, 

Sic accipitote, quod primum in scenam uenit. 
Christus in eo iacet sepulchro conditus : 
Quem Magdalis cum ceteris mulieribus, 
Que & Galilwa Iesum sequute uenerant, 
Flet 4 Iudeis interemptum atrociter. 
Ast et Nicodemus, ef Iosephus illicd hac 
Viam carpent. qui cm spe animos erigent, 
Tum uerd etiam secum illas deducent domum. et 
Actum istum, nox interuentu claudet suo. 
Ego uobiscum una spectator ero fabule. 


ACTVS I. SCENA I. 


Magdalene. Cleophis. Chorus Galileidum, 
Octonarij. 





O uos 
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[17] 
REDIVIVVS. 










Vos iniqui Iudei, 6 scelere inflimati acerrimo, 
O uos feri, 6 uiolenti, 6 ef multd crudelissimi : 
Dicite, qua tandé cote hanc insigné uestraé inuidientiam 
Plus plusq; sic exacuitis? Dicite, qué nam é fornace tot 
Spirant irarum estus uobis, ac tanta ruunt incendia? 
Credo equidé, uos omneis immanitate q teterrimos, 4 
Rabiem satiauisse uestram, in hoc neci iam dedito, | 
Scelerosa Solyma, scelerosa Ludeea propagatio : 
Ac soboles, integris bonis et sanctis plerisq; omnibus, ; 
Heu nimium pertinaciter infensa et inimica uatibus, 
Quid est quod tantopere bilem concitauerat tuam? ¥ 
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In hune spectatum hominem, quid? hominem dico? imd | 
sand quidem ha 
Diuinum et ccelestem prophetam appellarem ueracids. A 
Vt qui stupenda potentia miserrimis mortalibus 4 
Opem et auxilium ferens: hee (etsi ualdé ingrata oe 
immania Wy 
Ac turbida) lustrare loca minimé recusauerit. i 
Hic pro sua mera bonitate, alijs posthabitis gentibus, or 





Tete sibimet unam preter ceeteras delegerat : 
Qua signis, qua meritis, qua admiradis reri miraculis 
Ad ipsum ccelum usq; efferret e¢ eueheret, quam 
demum suis 
Beneficijs et rebus gestis, equalem olympo redderet. 
Ergd, hune tam preclaré ef magnificé de te promeri- 
uirum, (tum 
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[18] 
CHRISTVS 


His cumulas egregijs donis? ergd isti, quem prestabilis 
Honestas exculpauerat, hac (tanqua preemia uidelicet) 
Animum induxti, hospitia digna referre et rependere ? 
Hee’ cine tecta? hasce sedes? hosce constituisti toros ? 
Hunc’ cine honoré addidisti? 6 horrédii atq; nefariti sce 
O facinus nulla cuiusqua lingua oino excusabile. —_ (lus. 


Non tot uatum uoces, né tam clarissima Iamb. 
Stupendadg; prodigia, non te deniq; Trimet. 


Tam preesens numen potuit unquam inflectere ? 
Tu istam sciens uolens4; peregisti necem, 

Tu uulnificis, heu, sertis inflictum caput, 

Tu palmas traiectas acuta cuspide, 

Tu clauis confossos pedes, 

Alta in pinu ac tristi pendenteis machina : 

Tu, tu, dico, exultans respexti hostiliter, 

Seribe hune tibi de Christo triumphum, si uoles : 
Habe hance laudem, ut de cede bonorum gaudeas. 
Erit, erit dies, qua te mirum in modum 
Pceniteat perpetrasse tam indignum nefas, 
Verim ista dolorem auget commemoratio, 
Attamen ego meis und cum sororibus 
Lachrymas gemitusq; fundens ef suspiria, 

Si non (mi Christe) illud corpusculum tuum, at 
Saxum, quo tégeris, tamen amplexa suauiter, 
Lubens officium tibi nune persoluam ultimum. 
Valeto dulce decus meum, decus meum 


Valeto 
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[19] 
REDIVIVVS. 


Valeto ad tempus, ast’ non eterndm quidem. 
Neq; enim tu iam plané atq; omnino extingueris : 
Sed astra leuem partem, terrestrem humus tenet, 
Sese tandem aliquando uisuram denud. 
Viuent, uiuent, que fingimus ossa mortua. 
Interead, hic molliter quiescas, Christe mi : 

ntered mi Christe, quiescas hic molliter. 
Int , 


ACTVS I. SCENA II. 
Iosephus Arimatheus. Nicodemus. Magdalis. 
Sal6me. Cleoph. Iohann. 


Mabd te, mi Nicodeme, animum attendito 

Femineo plangore hortus totus personat? 
Sedet Magdalis in medio posita marmore 
Capillis dilaceratis, ore pallido. 
Nec iam uocem ullam ualet amplids emittere. 
Sed magnis exanimata cruciatibus, 
Lapidi adheret, non secus ac esset mortua, 
Aliw, non modd non hance & meestitia uocant : 
Verim etiam profusis indulgent fletibus, 
Pugnisq; frequentibus concutiunt pectora. 
Breuiter, omnes omnia replent luctu loca, 
Nic, Losephe, mihi mediusfidius morsu quasi 
Quodam, sensum plané peracerbum inferunt. 
Atq; aded incredibili iam ipse dolori meo 
Vel meerori potids, quem é tam diro exitu 
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[20] 
CHRISTVS 


Optimi hominis accepi, uix queo resistere : 

Sed imperabo tamen meis adfectibus, 

Quin adgredimur propids ‘ut flenteis foeminas 
(Quoad & nobis fieri ef preestari potest) 

Leuemus, atq; spem illis preebeamus aliquam. 
Quom4; umbra terre iam solis opacat iubar, 

Ne forté meticulosis incommodet, 

Atq; noceat nocturna concursatio : 

Exanguem in tecta reportemus Magdalim, 

Easq; singulas abducamus domum, 

Ios. Satis admodum tu commodé mones, nam id et 
Ratio temporis, et rerum postulat status. 

Agé festinanter, compellemus alacriter. 

Nic. Quousq; tandem Galilee lachrymabitis ? 
Aut quam diu ad hanc petram querule manebitis ? 
Quem ad finem in squalore iacebitis e¢ sordibus ? 
Ios. Hoe non fit sané sine diuino numine : 

Vos parcitote lachrymosis questibus. 

Et iam nox ruit, ac somnum hortantur sydera. 
Vos ploratu finem atq; modum imponite : 

Sedaté oportet tolerari, quod ferre necessitas iubet. 
Vos eiulatum ergd deponite, ef iam conticescite. 
Mag. Hed me quid obsecro misera, misera, 
Quid agam tandem aliud misera, misera, 

Quam quod furtim erepta sibi querens pignora, 
Philomela e noctu factitat e¢ interdiu ? 


Turpe 
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[21] 
REDIVIVVS. 


Turpe profectd mihi duco, post hune mori 

Non posse me, uel sola mceroris face. 

Nic. Maria, caue Maria, ne insanis clamoribus 
Ceelestis patris iras aduersim te incites, 

Mag. Eheu, mihi cur, cur non licuerit mihi, 
Christum extinctum saltem lamentari meum ? 
Nic. Non est, mihi crede, non est extinctus tuus 
Christus: sed potids exemptus iam uinculis 
Corporeis, ethereo fruiscitur polo. 

Non est amissus, sed preemissus ad Deum. 

Nec sibi finem uit, sed initium quidem 
Aeternitatis morte consequutus est. 

Nec perijt, sed 4 nobis discedens et migrans, 
Ad societatem abijt superum immortalium, 

Vbi pro seruitute uitam liberam, 

Pro umbris lucem, pro rerum incertitudine 
Securitatem, pro labore preemium est 

Adeptus, nullo intermoriturum seculo. 

Mag. In hoc equidem tibi facilé adsentior, 
Qudd quemadmodum eius ossa sepulchro dormiant : 
Ita mens cum Deo et reliquis uiuat pijs. 

Sed ut suam sortem non omnino fleam : 
Propria damna tamen, atq; incommoda publica, 
Diuinum hominem deplorare ereptum iubent. 
Nam qui mihi meisq; semper extitit 

Presens perfugium, portus, et opitulatio,. 
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[22] 
CHRISTVS 


Qui me torquenteis effugabat deemonas. 

Qui Lazarum ad uite reuocabat munera. 

Quo presente mea plaudebat Bethania : 

Eheu, mihi cur, cur non licuerit mihi, 

Eundem ademptum saltem lamentarier ? 

Nic. Quibus te simul et nos exornauit bonis, 

Horum fructus nobiscum perpetud manent. 

Quam sit iniquum autem optare, hance uitam ut 
uiueret, 

Potids quam ubi nunc est, ipsa per te cogites. 

Tellure indignus, ccelo collocatus est. 

Mundus eum respuit, exceperunt ceelites. 

Quapropter neq; te destitutam dixeris : 

Et eius conditioni gratulabere. 

Mag. O Nicodeme, lubens agnosco illud equidem, 

Me sic ipsius cumulatam esse munere, 

Vt omnem in uitam sim futura melior. 

Verim, quoties tenax repetit memoria, 

Punctum corolla spinifera sinciput 

Manus adfixas, ferrd contrusos pedes, 

Turpatos crineis, barbam cretam sanguine, 

Illusum, pulsatum, ignominiosé pendulum, 

Vna cum pessime note latronibus, 

Deiectos oculos, ora morientia, 

Et etiam hastam cruore intepuisse lateris : 

Toties, eheu, cur non licitum erit mihi, 
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[23] 
REDIVIVVS. 
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Sic cesum insontem, saltem lamentarier ? 
Nic. Sané multas perdis lachrymas, 6 Magdalis, i 
Ad rem amissam recuperandam faciunt nihil. 
Imd magis nostrum dolorem exasperant, 
Quam tibi quid consolationis adferunt. 
Sed qui ex usu rei totius publice 
Tot supra hominem res arduas olim édidit : E 
Is (ne dubites) haud absq; nostris omnium 
Vtilitatibus, uolens efflauit spiritum. ; 
Ac sané nescio quid istiusmodi 

Es Futurum, mihi presignificabat : etenim 
Quom multa nocte, 4 Iudzis metuens mihi, 
Eum consulerem, memini dicere solitum, 
Qudd ut in agris atq; desertis locis, 
Mose serpens erectus quondam fuit ; 
Ita oporteret seseipsum exaltarier. 
Quanquam quid sibi uoluit, non plané intelligo. 
Potuisset letum subterfugere, sat scio, 
Modo uoluisset : at sponte ipse sese dedit 
Violentis inimicorum armis obuium. 
Quid qudd summus parens iussis haud mollibus 
Vrgebat : cuius cm reliquis in omnibus, 
Tum uerd istac in re standum est arbitrio, } 
Si ergd rectum iudicium, si modestiam ; 
Retinere dignam forti foemina uoles, 

; Si eius uoluntati conspirabit tua, 
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[24] 
CHRISTVS 


Si parebis Dei ipsius prudentiz : 

Non erit ullo pacto, non tibi licitum erit, 
Christum occisum tam acerbé lamentarier. 

Ios. Surgas nune Magdalis, Maria consurgito : 
Abundé suus & te tumulo datus est honos. 
Mag. Adsurgam ego? me nullus ab hoc marmoreo 
Antro diuellet, anima dum exuperabo mea. 

Salo. Imd surge, ef senis dicto sis audiens 

O Maria. nam, quod ipsa tu nosti proba, 

Cras festa pro recepta consuetudine 

Nobis quidem celebranda sunt solennia. 

Pdst reuenienteis, modd sic stat sententia, 

Huic aromata precioso corpori, 

Bene olentia e¢ amcena comparabimus, 

Agédum, Arimathwe, istane ab humo subleua. 
Mag. Ah, quamuis mgrd mihi discedendum siet, 
Tamen amicis adquiescam hortatibus, 

Facite igitur matrone religiosissime, ut 
Sabbatice requietis transacto curriculo, 

Huc simul ut ortus uicerit noctem dies, 
Myrrham, costum, spiced; Cilissee acerrime, 

Et summe suauitatis unguenta, ueluti 

Suprema sacro sepulchro addentes munera, 
Celerem quam primidm referamus pariter pedem. 
Sal. O fiat per Deum immortalem, quod petis. 
Nil etenim nos (ut pro istis quoq; respondeam) in 
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REDIVIVVS. a 

Votis habemus, aut in optatis prius. i 





Nunc neq; lux prona celebrare inferias sinit, 

Et hoe ipsum prohibet crastina uacatio. 

Quare, mora nulla, primo quoq; tempore 

Perending lucis ad hortum hune properabitur, 

Vt monuisti. Locum rité notauimus, 

Ios. Bene habet. restat, uos ut duos, inanibus 

Remotis cruciamentis, consequamini. 

Sal. Nobis pérplacet. Mag. Ac mihi certd né displicet. 










ARGVMENTVM ACTYS II. 







Aiaphas de Christi obitu quodammodd 






Triumphat. Eidem obiecta recenset crimina. My 

q . . . . . HOTS E 
Expectat socius, Pilatum qui adiére, uti / 
Sepulchrum huius multo seruetur milite, 





Custodes adducens, responsa preesidis 
Refert Annas, Vallant locum armata manu. 






Abeunt. Speluncee autem tutores illicd a 

Sese quam ipsum Herculem plus posse iactitant. of 

Tum spiritus defuncti ad manes deuolat, ag 
- 





Que anime piorum leti’ accipiunt plausibus, 
I}le, illas promissum ad polum uictor uehit. 







ACTUS II. SCENA I, 


Caiaphas, 





Ecunda quidem sors est, et ad nostram fluens Trimet, 
Voluntatem, qua hune authorem discordie, 4 
B 5 Antequam 3 
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[26] 
CHRISTVS 































Antequam adesset dies ista celeberrima, 

Se ualdé digna occisione occidimus. 

Qui se passim omnium regem esse gentium, ac 

Prolem Iehoua, garrire nunquam destitit. 

Qui summi rectoris dominig; numina 

Sibi adsumens, errata confitentibus 

Impunitatem est solitus et ueniam dare. 

Qui ubi mortale corpus elanguesceret, 

Volaretg; 4 membrorum mens compagibus, 

Ademit penitus omnem poenarum metum, 

Infernaq; tormenta suos ridere docuit. 

Qui uetera retractans iura (si dijs placet) 

Nouas quasdam léges, nouas ceremonias, 

Decreta noua, ritus nouos, sacra noua, 

Noua et inuisa et inaudita plurima, 

Per uniuersam constituit Rempublicam. 

Eis; dolis Iudwam sic plebeculam, 

Et imperitam undiq; sic multitudinem 

Deceperat, fefellerat, induxerat, 

Huius et unius obseruarent uestigia, ef 

Tanquam ceelesti missum ab arce colerent. 

At enimuerd scelus ille suum pectore 

Fallaci dissimulare nequibat diu, 

Quin familias frequentaret seepé impias, 

Ac se prohibitis consotiationibus 

Etiam admonitus neutiquam subduceret. 
Tum 
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[27] 
REDIVIVVS. 


Tum festis quoq; diebus, queis fas est nihil 

Exercere, ipse, ut erat rebelli’ et pertinax, 

Quoscunq; morbos profligauit seduld. 

Quid referam, ut illius consorteis publicé 

Illicitis uescebantur impuné cibis ? 

Atq; ut preter morem illotis manibus etiam, et 

Contactu spurco foedarent obsonia. 

Quasi uerd Pater omnipotens, nunc denique 

Tot secula placitas reuocet ceremonias, 

Ac mentem nutans peruertat sententia. 

Quin etiam (quis probus inultum hoc relinqueret ?) 

Minitabatur se aras destructurum sacras. 

Quod omen in ipsum iustus contorsit Deus. 

Sed et in templa erecta & nostris maioribus, 

Magnificis ac pené infinitis sumptibus, 

Voluerat nefarias faces intendere. Ac 

Dudum molitus est tenebras offundere 

Pheebo, reliquorum moderatori luminum. 

Tam adhee ridiculé stulta erat fiducia, ut 

Socijs meerentibus, ad lumina uitalia 

Rediturum sese coram promitteret. 

Sed nimirum, opportuné nos huic malo 

Remedium adhibuimus quam presentissimum. 

Confluxére ad Pilatum templi presides, 

Mystarum ceetus, turba sanctorum senum, 

Pharisei, [uris prudentes, qui 4 satrapa, ad 
Vnum 
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[28] 
CHRISTVS 


Vnum omneis contendunt, ut armatos uiros 
Det, bustum defensuros noctes ac dies. 
Atqui, dum redeant, sedes heec esto mea. 


ACTVS II. SCENA II. 


Annas, Caiaphas. Dromo. Dorus. Sangax. 
Brumax. 


Oc in loco iamdudum nos Caiaphas 

Amicus noster, una expectat cum suis : 
Dummodd statutum ei pactum non excidit. 
Ellam sedentem solum. Cai. Ecce autem quem uolo, 
Stipatus aduentat militibus quatuor. 
Ann. Miror qudd nullus ei adiungitur comes. 
Cai. Cur unus adest, satis exputare non queo. 
Adsurgam equidem. An. Adibo iamiam, et colloquar. 
Cai. Nunc addiscam, acta que sunt in pretorio. 
An. Hem noster: Deus hunc tibi solem det prosperum. 

Cai. Et 

Tu etiam atq; etiam aueto presul dignissime. At 
Vbinam sunt reliqui? An. confecto negocio, 
Penates rursus quisq; petebat suos. 
Cai. Bellé factum illud est. pulchré se res habet. 
Sed dicito, quod Romanus responsum dedit ? 
An. Illum, simul ac ad eius uentum est atria, 
Conuenimus, et apud eum ista perorauimus. 
Aduerti Ponti, imisq; repone sensibus, 
(Nec enim est leuicula res aut parui ponderis) 


Quid 
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[29] 
REDIVIVVS. 


Quid WVeudoprophetes uiuus adhue uulgauerit. 
Ego (inquit) post triduum é mortis faucibus 
Euadam : et ab Orco uicto me reducem dabo, ac 
Rediuiuus emergam. Ided Romulidim optime, 
Forteis ef fidos ne molestum sit tibi 

Tradere, qui sarcophagi tueantur ostia, 

Vsque dum tantillum temporis effluxerit. 

Nam eius forsan comites cadauer clepere, et 
Noctu sepultum auferre furto cogitant, 

Ac postea totam urbem falsis rumoribus 
Implere: qui nusquam est, usuram luminis 
Huius recepisse, ef communem spiritum. 

Vt igitur ignis tenuis tenui de fomite 

Primam exilit, mox auctus per totam domum 
Furit, e¢ flamma lambit extructas trabes, 
Ruinam4; patitur edes diram et flebilem : 

Ita primo rumore, qui percrebuit 

De illius ostentis ac de uirtutibus, 

Opinionem istam sequens insania 

Multo maiore periculo grassabitur. 

Plebes leuis est, et inconstans et mobilis, 

Plebs aucupatur stultorum rumusculos : 

Apud plebem ualebunt plus deterrima 

Queeuis, quam si uel optima inculcabimus. 
Ergé, donee licet, principij’ occurrito, et 
Insidias pelle preeses prudentissime. 

Nobisq; 










































[30] 
CHRISTVS 


Nobisq; potestatem facias, ut undiq; 

Spelea circum hastatos sistamus uiros. 

Siquidem nauiter ef cauté prospici 

A nobis debet, ut uafri hominis asseclas, 

Nostro consilio, spe sua frustrarier, 

Plané apparere possit. Atq; hec hactenus. 

Tum Pilatus: Quod uoltis Hebrei, annuo. 

Annuo uobis uigilias e¢ custodias, 

Annuo sepulchri tutores, qui ad crastinum 

Vsque diem perpetuas excubias agant. 

Sub hee sigillum, quo hunc locum obsignem dedit, 

Cum hisce una spectatis bellatoribus. 

Deinde uiri Solymi, quisq; ad suos lares 

Abeunt simul, ouanteis ef uoti compotes. 

Ego, quoniam huc me uenturum ad te receperam, 

Memet sponte obtuli, solus qui hos dirigerem. 

Idcirco uirilem operam nauate fortiter. 

Tu Dromo, latus dextrum occupato. tu Dore 

Quod te proripis? Ad cornu fac sinistrum eas. 

Illic Sangax, istic Brumax consistito. 

Si quis furtum facturus hue accesserit, 

Vos post suum Christum hunc ad manes mittite. 

Nam preter umbram quod timeatis, est nihil. 

Quid multa? magnanimis dictum satis puto. 
Drom. hac 

Quisquis uenerit, experietur meherculé, 

Quam 
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REDIVIVVS. 
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Quam aptas Dromo uireis ad uindictam gerat. 

Dor. Et in me reperiet cor dignum milite. 

Sang. Quicunq; Sangacem uel procul adspexerit, 

Eum sola poterit fuga tutum reddere. 

An. Quid tu uerd Brumax? Bru. Quid? per caput hoc, 
Turare ausim, qudd si quis forté obuenerit, (tibi 
Aut ego eum occidero, aut is me fugauerit. 

An. Quod posterius dixti, credo futurum prids. 

Bru. Imé cognoscito clarissime uir, tam et cordatos 

Et etia oculatos, ut nec ire gygas nec muscula (esse nos i | 
Preeteruolare per nos impuné queat. 
Cai. Quando igitur unusquisq; suum tenet ordinem, 
Nos letum hune atq; hilarem traducenteis diem, va 
Expectemu’ huius fabule catastrophen. 





















ACTVS II. SCENA III. 





Dromo. Dorus. Sangax. Brumax. 








Aud frustra, mento bene barbato «tas mea Trimet. 

Voltum ornauit, preesertim cdm mihi mascula # 
Corda nequaquam desint. Quid est quod ego tremam ? if 
Ecquis tam & uero exorbitabit, ut putet ri 
Muliebrem animum habitare in isto corpore? tr 
O quot ego labores exantlaui bellicos ? ie 





Non me durissima fregerunt preelia. , 
Neque belligerandi disciplina me latet. pr) 
Nee & pueris modo, sed ab ipsis cunabulis ee 
Sum armatus feliciter ; ac Mauorti meum A 

Ingenium a 
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[32] 
CHRISTVS 


Ingenium finxit nature benignitas, 

Meam4; genesin Mars influxit ferox. 

In me cum lacte materno iuraueris 

Esse imbibitam bellatricem iracundiam. 

Et hunc formidarem proiectum uermibus? 
Quem uicimus, quem uictum ex orbe fugauimus. 
Dor. Mihi uerd quanquam in ccelum non prominet 
Bicorpor atq; gygantea granditas : 

Tamen animum altum, excelsum, generosum, nobilem, 
Non uastam, et prodigiosam corpulentiam 

Iustus rerum estimator in quoquam exigit. 
Nam mutis pecudibus adsimilantur corpora : 
Animis sequamur superis immortalibus. 
Animisq; sumus apti sydera transcendere. 
Quanta est uis animo, tanti corpus sstimo. 

Neq; enim ego magnitudine et ueluti gradibus, 
Sed potids conditione metior uirum. 

Virtutem non prestat figura uel statua : 

Sed omnis in corde residet uirilitas. 

Omnino4q; uirum fortis animus efficit. 

Neq; uerd sumus nos ipsi corpora. 

Neq; etiam ego hee apud uos uerba faciens, 
Corporibus iam uestris loquor, sed animis, 

Est uerum, quod circunfertur prouerbio, 

Non mercabor hominem in ulna atq; in pollice, 
Ast in precio solus habetur animi uigor. 


Quid 
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[33] 
REDIVIVVS. 
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, Quid qudd maiora patent uulneribus corpora ? 

Quid qudd moles ingens agilitatem impedit ? 

Quid qudéd crassa caro animi uim sepelit et obruit ? 

Exigue corporaturs, nunc si placet, 

Vnum ante oculos uestros exemplum ponite. 

Minutu’ accipiter uos magna docere poterit. 

Superant profectd fidem, que audet auis tantula. 

Obsecro, quam longum collum, quam largos pedes, 

Quam acutum rostrum, quam amplas alas ardea 

Possidet? Attamen A dominis cdm dimittitur, 

Sinistra hic ales et in sublime uolitat : eam 4 

Adoritur atque insequitur strenuissimé. 

Ac motis pendenteis tibijs campanule 

Tube sonitum supplent, crescat ut audacitas. 

Iamq; pugne huius finem attendite. Vincit minor 

Maiorem auis, atq; rapinam apprensam unguibus f 

Curuis, crebro rotundat orbe uolubilem. at iE A 
b 



















Quid aureis hisce uestras exemplis moror ? 
Ne dubitetis, quin modicus ego maxima 
Subdere ualeam, si res ef caussa postulat. 










Sum equidem nunc iam seu uiuere preesto seu mori. if 
Sang. Si quis nimium nimiumd; temerarius i 
Iter hdc nobis fucum factum susceperit : ag 
Se cognoscat summo esse periculo proximum, vi 
Nam qui sentit Sangacis quid possint manus, ie 





Nisi me communis philautia decepit, 
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[34] 
CHRISTVS 


Se rursum infantem cupiet maximoperé 

Inter genetricis adhuc latentem uiscera. 
Equidem haud uerear cum Sampsone congredi. 
Quid in hoe corpore desideretur? siue quis 
Proceritatem siue magnitudinem, 

Siue optimé compacta membra expenderit. 
Arma illorum, quos exteri celebres habent, 
Puto Cyclépum esse fabricata manibus. 

Ita non ad infligendos sunt tantummodd, 

Sed ad declinandos ictus habilia. 

Num uoltus, in quo cuiusque uelut indoles 
Relucet ac uoluntas, me planissumé 

Inuictum bello, ef armis terribilem indicat ? 
Ac de hisce externis fari plura supersedeo. 
Hic, hic uiget uis quedam innata et insita, 
Que nil non audet, quod ferro est penetrabile. 
Quom4; ars, quod inchoat natura, perficit : 
Quid in re militari est, quod scientiam 

Fugit meam? Quis me uno bellicosior? 

En uobis que’ nam 4 prelij’ et conflictibus 
Animosé pugnans, uolnera reportauerim, 

Non ‘ne in bellando mira mihi felicitas 

Data est? quando uirus toties euaserim ? 
Quamobrem, si molientem imposturas modd 
Quenquam deprendero, in quem peccarit, sciat. 







Bru. Qui me irritans, potis est dextram hanc euadere, 





Hic 
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[35] 
REDIVIVVS. 








Hic deinceps lucro, quos aget, annos deputet. 
Adesdum, qui uite capiens tedium, ad 
Hore fatalis punctum cursitare uis. 

Ac stabimus hie socij, htc una pugnabimus. 
Si quando fuerit opus, si iste caput exeret 
Preestigiator, reuicturum quem somniant 
Quidam, disseminante’ ineptas fabulas, 
Perinde quasi posset uel magus Aegyptius 
Tam magna operari post mortem miracula. Hoc 
Pol mihi nemo persuadebit mortalium. 

Nec aureis adhibebo magistris mendacibus. 
Ecquando a corporeis functionibus 

Qui deficiuntur semel, ab irremeabili, et 

Clauso barathro suum reducent halitum ? 

Quid? num uitam retinere facilius fuit, 

Quam nunc restituere amissam atq; perditam ? 
Verim illud cdm nequijt, neq; hoc faciet quidem. 
Sed quid speremus facturum hunce ueneficum, 
Quod nee fuit, nec extat, nec fieri potest ? 

Ideo4q;, sodales, si comitum manipulus 

Hunce suffurari clanculum conabitur : 

Armati nudos, strenui infirmo’ ac debiles, 
Incautos, ita parati persequamur, ut 

} Nullam esse testentur pedibus podagram suis. vee 
Nemo igitur definitum egrediatur locum. 

Det alteri quisque animos, terrorem hostibus 

C 2  Horrificum 
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[36] 
CHRISTVS 


























renee creme 


Horrificum incutiamus, et etiam exitiabilem. 


oe 


ACTVS II. SCENA IIII, 
Cacodzemon. 


6 celum, 6 tellus, prata 6 Neptunia, 
Vos Plutonem recipite, quem tartarus euomit. 





py Date locum, in quem me liceat abstrudere : 

: N Donec lux tanta, meis resedit sedibus. 

ba Manes. Quam tu expectatus aduenis clarissime 
Olympi honos? Nos quam replesti gaudio? 
re \ Venisti nanq;, uenisti, humanum ut genus 

i A regnis umbrosis et sole carentibus, 


Educens, stellanti celo sic inferas. 

Cacod. Oh, iam splendet nouis aér fulgoribus. 
Oh, uolitant agminatim ad czelum ceelites, 
Nunc uisam apud nos commotas tragoedias, 


ARGVMENTVM ACTYVS III. 


Vdistis binorum gesta dierum omnia : 
Sequitur lux tertia. Terre fit agitatio. 
Metu fracti tumuli statores concidunt. 
Iesus Christus consurgit rursum @ funere, 
Marie uerd cum emptis noctu odoribus, 
Valde mane cauernam adeunt Galileides, 
Perungant ut corpus telluri creditum, 
De Christo multa suo per agros uerba faciunt. 
Cam ad bustum acceditur, et de saxo queritur 
Seponendo, insperatis atque subitis 
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REDIVIVVS. 
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Ab angelis monumentum recluditur. 
Hee Iohanni renunciantur et Petro. 
Citi adcurrunt, uera experiuntur. Petrus 
Animum huc illue alternans regreditur : 
Iohanne’ herum resurrexisse indicat. 

Pdst Magdaléne sola ed reuertitur. 
Compellat nuncios, astat forma Deus 
Agricole, illiq; se prodit uoce solita. 

Ad eum4; modum fit ef reliquis mulierculis. 
Ille discipulis, hee narrant incredulis. 















ACTVS III. SCENA I. 






Dromo. Dorus. Sangax. Brumax. 


Eum immortalem, ubinam gentium sumus ? Trimet. 
Commilitones, quid’ nam hoc esse creditis ? 

Vt omnia confusa ac turbata cernimus ? 

Vt aure rupte colluctantur in auribus ? 

Fragore ut ingenti conuulsa uox sonat ? 

Qui terrarum motus ueniunt in prelia? Vt 

Tellus mugit, mouetur, concutitur, fremit ? 

Credo ego non illam uno duntaxat in loco, ict | 

Sed omnibus horrendum tremiscere partibus, 














Dor. Bone Deus, é cauea quanta’ nam exit fulgu- oe ‘ 
ratio? P ‘i 
Non armis, consodaleis, hte est utendum, sed cruribus. 
En ipsemet in fuga sum, Sang. Et me fuge dabo. a 
Bru. Me item in fugé confero. Dro, Postremus né ero, i. 





C 38 Quis 








Trimet. 





Octo. 2. 








[38] 
CHRISTVS 


Quis post terga sequatur, non curabo quidem, 

Si mihi semel dabitur cunctos precedere. 

Sed 6 Deus bone, tuam fidem obsecro. 

Quid hoc? Het nullus sum. Do. Perij. Sang. Interij 
Brumax. Occidi. 


ACTVS III. SCENA II. 
Christus. 


Rgd, sunt rata de me uatum presagia, 
Finemq; suum propé adepta sunt ac terminum. 
Ergd, quod dissolubile modd corpu’ extitit, 
Quod conditionem habuit, ut posset mori, 
Aeternitate iam imbutum, renascitur. 
Et omni cum immortalitate seequabitur. 
Tug; aded Mors, que ceteris hominibus 
Nunquam non impendes, ut quod certissimum. 
Abiecta protinus hasta, uictorem agnoscito. 
In me posthac tantum tibi posse negabitur. 
Atque ecce tibi felix et faustum nuncium, 
Quisquis es 6 homo. Nam ut omittam tyrannidem 
Peccati, mortis e¢ inferni, 4 queis liber iam 
factus es, 
Ego dure légis austeritati pro te feci satis. 
Si qua igitur tanti tangit amoris gratia: 
Confide, tuam caussam sanguis aget meus. 


ACTVS III. SCENA III. 


Magdaléne. Cleophis. Chorus Galileidum. 





Bono 
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[39] 
REDIVIVVS. 


Ono animo este sorores, magnam partem uize Trimet. 
Superauimus, e¢ multum eequoris confecimus. 
Ast, quomodo nunc tecum Cleophis agitur ? 
Equidem te non tam fessam esse de uia, 
Quam sollicitudine fatigatam arbitror. 
Cleop. Vix credas quoties inter eundum mihi 
Veniebant in mentem huius ardua facinora. 
Etenim memoria repetebam ultima 
Tempus, quo Chanan urbem una cum parentibus, 
A ueteri quodam amico accitis, uenerat. 
Qui adolescenti cupido, in matrimonium 
Locabat filiolam castam et nubilem. 
Et quum iam epulis optimis pulsa fuit fames, 
Atque coronari uina potissimadm oportuit, 
Ministrorum murmur cepit consurgere, 
Vacuis cadis Lyzi nihil esse reliquum. 
Tum difficultateis miserata domesticas 
Pia parens, et secum uoluens incommoda : 
Nato confestim significabat suo, 
Omnem domum absumpto Baccho tristarier. 
Simul e¢ famulos perbenigna monuit, 
Vt quod mandaret eis, obirent seduld. 
Is etsi commotus, primim caussatus est 
Non aduenisse, que expectaret tempora : 
Tandem tamen sex impleri 4 famulis iubet 
Fontanis et puris undis carchesia. 
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[40] 
CHRISTVS 


Que simul ut heros aspexerat : ecce omnibus 
Humor cernebatur subitd rubescere. 

Sentit aqua uireis insuetas, et induit 

Nouum quendam saporem alieno ex munere. 
Hoc nesciens quidam @ numero primarius, 
Sponsum appellans, me magna (ait) admiratio 
Tenet, quid sit, qudd preter morem [tam diu 
Liquorem ambrosise similem conseruaueris. 

Itaq; stupefacti omnes, prids incognita 
Vehementer admirantur Christi numina. 
Suam4q; in eum comites conijeciunt fidem. 

Fama quogq; fuit, illum super alta maria 

Et illesum ambulasse, et summo in gurgite haud 
Pedeis tinxisse. audieram et eius ipsius 

Dicto, compesci agitationes fluctuum : 

Et quamlibet proteruos austri spiritus, 

Ac uenti flamina uim suam deponere. 

Sunt plurima, que seepé Iosephus mihi 

Et Iudas, e¢ Simon, e Iacobus, mea 

Dulcissima narrare solebant pignora. 

Mag. Imd si animo tuo iam comprehenderes, 
Mihi, que nota sunt, magis obstupesceres. 

Nec ad stuporem modd res miras édidit : 

(Quod aliqui aliquando forté preestiterint magi) 
Verim ad salutem operabatur uir inclytus. 

Nam si uellem enumerare, haud uerbis consequi 


Quot 
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[41] 
REDIVIVVS. 











Quot egris, adflictis, atq; laborantibus, 
Quot hominum damnis ac incommoditatibus 
Curationem atq; medicamentum attulit : 
Non promptiorem haberet finem oratio, 
Quam si cuperem hac dictione persequi 
In Lybico quanta iaceat arena littore: aut 
Quot orbem stelligerum distinguant sydera. 
Nam quos malé Erynnis uexabat pessuma, 
Quos estus ac febris iactabat ignea, 
Quos profusis tumens hydrops humoribus 
Aut quicungq; etiam alius torquebat dolor, 
Ad sanitatem restituebat pristinam. 
Quid memorem? numerosam turbam concurrere, 
Tam 4 disiunctissimis quibusq; partibus, 
Vidisses quam 4 patrie propinquis finibus, 
Ceecos; tum et claudos, mutosq; cerneres, 
Lucem oculis debitam, pedibus4; uim suam, 
Et eloquendi facultatem recipere. 
At illud est in primis commemorabile, 
Quod erga foeminam miserandam preestitit. 
Ea cim laxis uenis annos duodecim 
Flumen fuisset passa impuri sanguinis, 
Etsi iam adficeretur morbi doloribus, 
Et succo membris exhaustis pallesceret : 
Tamen exanguis tantam concepit spem suse 
Salutis apud Christum obtinende, ut protinus 
C 5 Vel 








































[42] 
CHRISTVS 


Vel multitudine compressa sequentium, 
Ad eum ipsum pleno cursu contenderet, 
Qué saltem posset amictum contingere. 
Vt ergd illum iuxta defessa steterat, et 





Manum exporgens uestem extremam apprehéderat : 


Vim quandam toti subitd infusam corpori 
Persentiscit, uenasq; patenteis claudier. 
Mulier Iesum latuisse facinus hoc putans, 
Se cogitabat clanculdm subducere. 

Verim fugientem scius ille reuocat, 

Coram in medio ut factum fateretur ]ubens. 
Eam4; subtrepidam ac timidiusculam, 

Sui colloquij suauitate recreat. 

Quid, qudd et ab inferis quosdam excitauerit 
Morte oppressa? Cam enim ab ora Sydonia 
Veniens, Naymam adijt suis comitantibus : 
Ecce, puelli egregij corpus miserabile 
Feretro impositum, e¢ uita defunctum conspicit. 
Genetrix meesto complens ululatu uiam, 
Filiolum immaturo flet raptum funere. 
Hanc Iesus noster ut uidit, mox parcere 
Querelis iubet : e¢ imperat corpusculo, ac 
Denud gelidis membris insinuatur anima. 
Ipse uelut expleto somno, surgens puer : 
Aperto se capulo (cunctis mirabile) 

Viuum extollit, ¢ exiliens matrem amplectitur. 


Nec 
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REDIVIVVS. 
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Nec ita multd pdst, idem ille uirginem, 
Que nature uitam reddiderat, cui calor 
E pectore, ef omnis dilapsus erat spiritus : 
Amisso iterum isthoc donauit lumine. 

Sed enim nunc tandem ad tumulatum uenimus. 

Hic si uidetur, ponamus uestigia. 

Vos facitote, é gremijs ne quid odorum excidat. 

At, quis’nam hee a clauso sepulchro grandia 

Saxa euoluet, sepulchralia nos debita ut 

Possimus hic persoluere ? Dimet. 
Circunspicite, si propé quisquam auxiliariu’ est. 

Hui, quid hoc est? Atat, os monumenti patet. 
Intremus. hem, perij: nihil hic relinquitur. 

Quam uereor, ne quis etiam in extinctum seuiat. 

Qud properem ? ubi queram? quos uestigem? nescio, 
Est animus tamen adire cum primis Petrum, 

Eum4; hac de re certiorem reddere. 

Cleo. Queso matres, ut ab hoc loco terroribus Be 
Pleno, uelitis mecum una secedere. 
Vix mente consto, et cor extra se ponitur. 
Nuper latratu reboabat tellus, ita ut 
Nubes refracto responderet aére. Le 
Nune quid sibi tumulus inanis uelit, e¢ pate = 
Factum claustrum coniectura non adsequor. 
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ACTVS III. SCENA IIII. 





Iohannes. Petrus. 








Videlicet 









Trimet. 





Octona. 


Octona. 
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[44] 
CHRISTVS 


Idelicet, certd sciebam iam antea 

Me facilé posse Petrum cursu preuertere, ac 
Priusquam ille hue tardo gressu perrexerit, 
Mihi licitum erit audita inuisere. 
Papé, quid ego uideo? nil, nisi linteamina. 
Sed iam accurrit senior, e¢ crebro spirituum 
Vireis uento restaurat. Petr. Quid, quid obsecro 
Fit Iohannes? Vera’ne mulier omnia 
Rettulerat? Ioh. omnia Simon uerissima. 
Pet. Ingressus es? Ichan. Nequaqua, at conspexi tamen 
Humi positum et iacentem pannum linteum. 
Omnino, sese nusquam humatus obtulit. 
Pet. Introéamus, et exploretur meliusculé 
Cauerna. bone Deus: ecce uestem linteam, 
En qua caput inuoluebatur, calanticam. 
Nihil est preteredé, ne trahamus hic moram. 
Hui profectd res mihi magna uidetur ac 

mirabilis, 
Equidem hercle operam dabo, ut unde e¢ quorsum 
heec fiant, intelligam. 

Abeamus. Ioan. Sine dubio meliora dabit Deus. 
Quid ni reuixisse putem? Etenim eum si quis hine 
Furatus esset, non queq; locasset ordine : 
Sed uestes arripuisset cum corpore. 


ACTVS III. SCENA Vv. 
Magdaléne. AngelusI. Ang. II. Christus. 





Reuiso 
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[45] 
REDIVIVVS. 


Euiso mee portum atq; auram anxietudini. 
Nam iterum atq; itera uel introspicere tumuli, 

In quo membra Galilei sunt recondita, 

Meum dolorem non mediocriter leuat. 

O utinam, utinam, hune rursum erectum cernerem, 

Vt pridem germanum intuebar, qui incubans 

Telluris gremio, iacuerat quatriduum. 

Hei mihi, quéd precio, qudd precibus, qudd lachrymis 

Obruta duro fato uita redimi nequit. 

Ang. I. Qua tu 6 feemina uoce et querelis indicas 

Tristiciam? Ang. II. Expedias matrona integerrima 

Quid sit qudd édere ploratum non desinis. 

Mag. Eximij, pulchri et formosi adolescentuli, ex 

Hoe monumento nescio quis herum abstulit meum. 

Sed nec misera quonam deportatu’ est, scio. 

Ve mihi. Quid subitd obstupuistis perterriti ? 

Chr. Mea mulier, hoc unum mihi uelim edisseras 

(Modo fides dignitas4; patietur tua) 

Que tante causse est lamentationis, aut 

Quem uix orbe fugatis umbris iam queeritas ? 

Mag. Dabis hoc bone agricola uel facilitati tue, 

Vel desiderio meo, ut si dum hortulo 

Prospicis, ac metuis Iudxos, eum alid 

Detuleris mihi significes, ubinam nunc siet. 

Tutd et honorificé illum terre mandauero. 

Quin certum est, quare stupefiebant iuuenes, 
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[46] 
CHRISTVS 


Ab his cognoscere. 

Chr. Maria. Magda. hem, mi magister? Chr. 
optuma Magdalis 

Noli aded elata letitijs incedere, et exultare 
de carnis presentia, ut 

Nihil intereé de me sublime cogites. 

Caue putes, te intueri morti obnoxium 

Hominem, ut prids, aut ea necessitudine 

Vobis coniunctum: sed supremo cum patre 

Ipso in celo regnaturum perenniter. 

Animum erigito, mente alta et insuperabili 

Dimet. Feraris ad ceelestia. 

Quin uade, rei tants ut fias prenuncia, 

Eis4;, quos fraterno amore prosequor, 

Quorum4; naturam induere mihi placuit, 

Dic me dein cxlestem occupaturum thronum, 

Cum nostro una parente indulgentissimo. 





Te 


ACTUS III. SCENA VI. 


Cleophis. Chorus Galileidum. Angel. I. Ang. II. 
Christus. 


Trimet. Vc huc nosmet referamus, et experiamur an 
Reuersio spem deturbatam reintegret. 
Sed nunc memini, ut non solim animo commota eram 
Dudum, sed et corpore toto perhorrui. 
Ang. I. Quid uos horretis 6 matres? omittite 
Metum e¢ formidinem, nam isti iure optimo, ex= 
Animantur 
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REDIVIVVS. 
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Animantur consideratissimi homines. 
Vestram nihilominus meesticiam dehine noua, e 
Aeterndm perfruenda uincant gaudia. 
Quandoquidem quem uos hinc ademptum plangitis, 
Debellato Erebi rége, imis ex manibus, 

Rursum has in lucis oras uictor prodijt. 

Non est quod eum existimetis mortuum. 

Aethereis iam uescentem auris, et integrum. 

Iméd uobi’ in mentem uenire debuit, 

Quod adhuc in Galilea uersatus dixerat, Fe 
Oportere satum uirgine incidere in manus ie 
Sceleratorum hominum, et figi funeste trabi, 
Qué cunctorum suapte sponte crimina 

Deleret, ef cum sole rediret tertio. 

Ang. II. Nazarenum uos uelle non sum nescius, 
Qui superiore die animam efflarit cruce. 

A iure mortis exemit se, e¢ uinculis 

Expedijt, hine uicturus suo perpete. 

Quod cum terna luce renasci promiserat, 

Reuera et facto nunc fidelis prestitit. 

Accedite, adsistite, oculis omnem locum 
Perlustratote, qui uacuus cadauere, 

Signum etiamdum effigiemd; sepulti corporis 
Retinet. Et exuuias, quibus implicatus est. 

Si non facilé adduci potestis, ut mihi 

Credatis, nec persuadeat oratio mea, 
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[48] 
CHRISTVS 


Vobis presentia preesentem hee facient fidem. 
Quare hisce uestris officijs opus haud erit, 
Quin hine potids uos nulla interposita mora 
Recipite et istam rem mox reliquis ostendite. 
Sui ducis et capitis qui deplorant necem : 

Sed seniori Petro in primis, cui scilicet 

Ter abnegatus herus gemitum conduplicat. 
Cuius conspectum si cupiscunt, conferant 

Iter ad Galilewam, ubi eundem uiuum uiderint, 
Per hee quem collugent tempora demortuum. 
Dixi. Cleo. V ideam. Ecastér, ita sese res habet. 
Eamus, nunciemus discipuli’ omnia. 

Chr. Saluere uos iubeo Maris Galileides. 
Abijcite pauores ex animo, qui expectorant 
Intelligentiam, et intrepidé me attendite, 

Ne non sanum sit attonitis in sensibus 
Iudicium, surgite, et his osculationibus 

Finem facite, e¢ hine celeriter nunc uadite, 
Meisq; uisa monstratote fratribus, 

Vt in Galilewam post me proficisci queant. 


ARGVMENTVM ACTVSIIII. 


Gressis foeminis, ad sese milites 

Redeunt, ef uisa sacerdotibus indicant. 
Interea, que iussit Christus Galileides, 
Discipuli’ exponunt. Sed phariseeorum quidem 
Posteaquam 
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[49] 
REDIVIVVS. 








Posteaquam in parteis distractum contraria’, et 
Nil certo statuens concilium dimittitur : 
Delegatur Alecto statim 4 cacodeemone, 

. Qu aurum singulis preberi militibus monet, of 
Orationem ut commutent, et falsa pro 2 
Veris fidenter in apertum proferant. 4 
Hij, sicut erant edocti, faciunt seduld : 

Ac inficias eant Christum esse superstitem. 

Itaq; et custodes, acceptis pecunijs 

Letantur, et recedens quoq; Caiaphas 

Elatus insolenti exultat gaudio, | 
Quia res processum habet ex sua sententia. H 














ACTVS IIII. SCENA I. 






Brumax. Sangax. Dorus. Dromo 






Quidem animi pendeo hoe quid sit negocij, Trimet 
Quorsum hic stupor alienatiog; sensuum. Bi 

Ego sic timeo ut rerum nullam quodammodd i 
Perceptionem habeam, socij uerd mei ; 
Timore stupidi obmutuerunt, strenuus modd q 
Ipse mihi uidebar, sed qud confidentia : 
Qud nunc animi uis, qud pristina generositas L 
i 









Recessit ? hei iacet sepultum in pectore 

Omne meum robur, ef omnis abest audacia. : 
Tentabo tamen si qua spes adfulgeat : 2 
In socijs. Tu Sangax, tu, inquam, Sangax age, a 
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[50] 
CHRISTVS 


Surgito, ne paueas, in tuto sunt omnia. 

Sang. Abierunt’ne igitur, abierunt foemine, aut 

Furi potids e¢ flammis corusci demones ? 

Bru. Abiére mihi crede. Excitemus nune Dorum. 

Heus heus Dore: Ocyus 6 Dore expergiscere. 

Expergiscere Dore. Iam nihil est periculi. 

Dor. Exurgo, modd non sit quidquam discriminis. 

Ah, uix apud me sum, tremor ita me occupat. 

Bru. Quam tandem hanc esse metamordasin autumas ? 

Tam’ ne citd accipitris dedidicisti audaciam ? 

Sed, ut uidetur, Dromo nec haurit anhelitum, 

Nee spiritum ullum édit. Dromo. Dromo. Dromo. 

Quid, humi prostratus, longus ut es, Dromo iaces ? 

Atat, auras incassum stultus diuerbero, 

Surdisg; auriculis me preconem prebeo. 

Obsecro uos, uos aureis implete flatibus. 

Sang. Dromo. Do. Dromo. Sang. Dromo. Do. Dromo 
San. Dromo. Do. Dromo. 

Bru. Hem salua res est, nobis Deus hodie fauet, 

Anhelat nunc breui subinde spiritu. 

Quid agitur Dromo? Agedim temet iam collige. 

Reuocato animum, Trepidandi causa euanuit. 

Dro. Quis Dromoné appellat? Bru. fortune particeps 

Tue Brumax. Age surge, ego te fulciam. 

Tenebo labentem, e¢ corruere non sinam, 

Dro. Heu uireis deficiunt. Bru, brachia exporgito, 

Dro. 
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[51] 
REDIVIVVS. 


Dro. Quis me, quis apprehendit? Brumax. Brumax 


dico tuus 
Consocius, Surge, surge. Dro. animo malé est meo. 
Cor contrahitur, debilitatur, tremit. 
Miré uexatur caput, e¢ sensuum organa 
Vix functiones preestant etiamdum suas, 
Incredibiliter mihi metus ossa concutit. 
Horrorq; occupat extremas parteis corporis. 
Verim sinite me respirare paululum. 
Bru. Tandem, 6, tandem nobiscum abige formidinem. 
Tenuit e¢ hic nos pallor crepitusg; dentium, 
Euasit homo cum suis fallacijs, 
Ac preestigijs, neq; nos terrebit amplius. 
Atqui quod facto confestim nunc est opus, 
Faciam, hee ut cognoscant sacerdotum duces. 
Addito te Sangax adsectatorem mihi, 
Tu uerd te Dore Dromoni adiungito. 
Dor. Vos non ita longo interuallo comitabimur. 
Quid nune mi homo, reuixisti’ne bone Dromo? 
Quomodo uiget robur uetus in corpore ? 
Dro. Bene iam, sed long? melius opinor foret 
Mecum, si quam primdm locum hune relinquerem, 
Dor. Fiat, sequamur preeuntes boni’ auibus, 


ACTVS IIII. SCENA II, 


Petrus. Magdaléne, Chorus discipulorum. 
Cleophis, Chorus Galileidum, 
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[52] 
CHRISTVS 


Vid narras Magdaléne? certa’ ne predicas ? 
Mag. Certissima. Pet. Sic scilicet ut dicam tibi. 
Equidem tuos pauitanti’ oculos existimo, 

Vana quadam ac falsa lusos imagine. 

Nam ueluti per quietem sepenumerd 

Facit in se reflexa cogitatio, 

Eorum uultus ef simulachra cernere, 

Quos maximeé desideramu’ interdiu, 

Sic uel metum, uel amorem uel utrungq; te 

Aut rapuisse, aut coniecisse reor in extasin, 

Ita ut non secus ac mentiens quidam sopor 

Sensus inanis preestringens fefellerit. 

Cho. disc. Quid’ na hoe tandé est? Ain tu queso? denud 

Nostrum uiuere dominum? Dic, 
age, dic bona 

Nec aliena fide, ut sese tibi obtulit ? 

Longam (sis) narrandi continuatio seriem. 

Et a capite ad calcem, iuxta prouerbium, 

Singula diducito. De illo audire quidem iuuat : 

Vtut, quod profers, param, sit probabile. 

Mag. Quum de uacuo busto, tibi dixeram Petre : 

Me recipiebam protinus eodém loci. 

Cum4; illd adueneram : eccé repenté mihi 

Et nictu oculi, splendenteis albis uestibus 

Apparent iuuenes. In uultu plurimvs honos, 

Et coeleste decus toto effulsit corpore. 
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[53] 
REDIVIVVS. 


Haud nostra stirpe, exortos esse dixeris : 
Sed administros superiim speciosissimos, 
Hij uerd & me caussas exquirunt questuum. 

Sublati heri desiderio me confici 

Respondeo. Quibus dictis 4 tergo stetit. 

Tamen illum nesciebam : ut qui mihi se obuium 

Dedit ignoti sub hortulani schemate. 

Credo, ne si glorificam sumpsisset faciem : 

Exanimasset me miseram pre formidine. 

Cho. dise. Qui scis igitur, Christi esse, qué cdspexeras ? 
Mag. Agnoui ex uoce. Nam cam ab eo digressa sum : 
Statim reuocata notum accipiebam sonum. 

Quinetiam Mari me appellabat nomine. 

Tune 6 tune menti que infundebat gaudia ? 

Que tune toto expellebat corde tristia ? 

Sic nube sub nigra quum deprensa est dies, 

Quum ccelum squalet ac sol umbris conditur : 

Aura exurgens sub Oceano, aut é montibus 

Tenebras depellit, nubilaq; dissipat, 

Leetamq; nitido faciem restiuit polo : 

Omnino taleis sentiebam in pectore 

Motus, taleis triumphos, tamd; serid 

Tum gestiebam, ut iam nihil mirum mihi 

Videatur, quod uix poteram olim credere, 

Expirasse aliquos hilaritate nimia. 

Et ille gaudium bene temperat meum, 

Tubetq; 
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[54] 
CHRISTVS 


Tubetg; non tam corpus intuerier, 

Quam oculis animi diuinum honorem, e ipsius 
Membra deinceps plané facta immortalia. 

Demum superiora poli palatia, ad 

Patrem se nostrum dixit uelle ascendere. 

Ego uerd exprimere leticiam cogitans, 

Ter sum conata loqui, ter eum affarier 

Incipiebam, solitas§; uoces promere : 

Sed mihi ter hesit lingua prorsus mutilis, 

Ter in summis labris mihi destitit sonus. 

Dum; hereo, que prima sumam exordia, 

Nimis auidos reliquerat sensus meos. 

Hec summa est, hee ut folia Sibylle credite. 

Hec uoluit, ego uobis ut prima panderem. 

Cho. disc. Nimia mira, 6 socij commemorat Magdalis. 
Pet. Sunt incredibilia profectd, atq; ante hunc diem 
Inaudita. At, quid hoc, quod tam uelociter 

Cleophis cum Galileis hue aduolat ? 

Metuo ne quid eis obtigerit incommodi. At- 
Tendamus. Ad nos recté pergunt. Cleo. uidimus 
ia, eid uidimus (6 uiri) illum uidimus. 

Pet. Quem’ nam illum? Dic age. Cleo. Vidimus, inquam, 
[lum ipsum Christum, qué putatis mortuum. (uidimus 
Pet. Supreme Iehoua. Captum hee superant meum. 

Scio, esse uos nec mendaceis, nec pertidas : 

Ipsa rei magnitudo tamen fidem negat. 

Amabd 
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[55] 
REDIVIVVS. 


Amabd, narra, que uidistis omnia. 

Nam ad audiendum animos iamdudum ereximus. 
Cleo. Primam omnium, ut illd accessimus, ut in limine 
Sepulchri stetimus, ecce tibi, duo iuuenum 
Pulcherrimorum corpora. 

Quid queris? omnia ex parte fuére splendidi. 
Solantur. Quid4; in Galilsa pollicitus est 
Longé antea Christus, reuocant in memoriam, 
Nudum locum ostendunt, in eo4; residuas 
Exuuias. At; nominatim te Petre 

Voluére Euangelio hoc per nos recrearier. 

Heec dixerant. Metum autem nostrum gaudia 
Nunc vincunt, nune eo mutud uincuntur, et 
Sese uicissim retrudunt pugnantia, 

Atgq; uiceis alternant spes ef timor, usque dum 
Nos ipse alacriter salutauerat herus, 

Et aspectu ac sermone suo refecerat. 

Qui se confirmabat, in ora Galileide 

A uobis omnibus uelle dein conspici. 

Tum ab amplexu sistimus. Habetis ad omnia. 
Pet. Multa audiui, multa inspexi, multa didici, 
Multa memini: nihil post hominum memoriam 
Tale accepi: nihil omni etate huiusmodi 
Cognoui: undé induci non queo, ut adsentiar. 
Quoquomodo sit, nos nota adeamus loca. 

Cho. disc. Eamus, et eas ueridicas faxit Deus. 
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[56] 
CHRISTVS 


ACTVS IIII. SCENA III, 
Caiaphas. 


Eum immortalem, que, quantaq; miracula 
Modd mihi memorauit Brumax ? quemadmodi 
Imposita sigillis4; obsignata adhuc petra: 
Tamen erexit se tumulatus, Ac duo 
Lapidem dicto citius amérunt angeli. 
Vt antra sonabant occultis mugitibus, 
Ventisd; furebat solum pugnantibus. 
Et eorum, quasi si occubuissent, iacentium : 
Vt artus, intercepta anima, tenuit tremor. 
Vt auram neq; dedit neq; suscepit Dromo: ut 
Vt sine colore, sine uoce, sine mente iacuit. 
Quomodo§; audierint alloquenteis foeminas, 
Ministros angelicos, de ceeli gente. Ita ut 
Dubium non sit, uiuere Christum xylonicum. 
Quid igitur? Quid nune faciundum nobis erit ? 
Per urbeis ne hic rumor Palestinas eat ? 
Nisi maturéSuolgi sermoni occurrimus, 
Ni astu famam‘premimus atq; extinguimus : 
Actum de nobis est, sine controuersia. 
Ve nostro tum ordini, uz nostris mercibus. 
Ibo, e¢ cogam{consilium in unum pectora, et 
Legum, ¢ religionis ritus callentia. 


ACTVS IIII. SCENA IIII. 


Cacodemon. Alecto. 


Orcicolse 
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[57] 
REDIVIVVS. 


O Acherontei magnates itinerum, 
Voluntatum, sententiarum, facinorum, 
Laborum, rerum deniq; nostrarum ompium 
Socij perpetui, nullisq; fatigabileis 
Periculis, mementote, ut nos perpeti haud 
Potuistis infandam conditionem, poli 
Quando regnator nobis anteponeret 
Hominum genus, ac nos deturbatos sethere, 
Formidanda ui fulminis detruderet 
In hee loca tetra, horrenda, subterranea, 
Terribilia, foeda, senta situ et squallida, 
Probé hance ulti estis luculentam iniuriam. 
Nam horto Paradisiaco expulsum patrem, 
Suamq; sobolem eius contactam crimine, 
Nobiscum ad sedes deuexistis infera’, ac 
Immani ditastis preeda stygios lacus. 

At enimuerd, humana sub nube et imagine 
Deus occultatus, nuper hominum gratia, in 
Terras descendit : illiusq; spiritus 

Apud nos hic iamdudum, ut nostis, adfuit. 


Quo presente expauimus. Infernas hic domos 


Reclusit. secum ingentem abduxit copiam. 
Fuit, fuit tempestas, qua nostro iugo 

Vel integrum terrarum orbem subiecimus, 
Ast que nunc tanta nos tenet socordia ? 
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[58] 
CHRISTVS 


Vbi nunc antique uireis, arteis, machine, 
Doli? Vbi nune prisea imperij nostri gloria ? 
Sic’ cine multis nobis regia spoliabitur ? 

Sic’ cine rem prolabi patiemur desides ? 

Audite potids que mea sit sententia. 

Christum interimebant Iudei, hic se reddidit 
Vite. Res iam multis Hierosolymarijs 
Manifestior est, quam ut dubitari queat. 
Trepidant sacerdotes, semper amici fidissimi 
Qui nobis extitére: atq; hoc ne in publicum 
Emanet, ponere student retinacula. 

Id ad amplificandum nostrum regnum tam ualet 
Quam quod uel plurimaim. He opibus uestris opus. 
Virw’ inspirate furtim animis mortalium, ut 
Hec tam mirabilia negent increduli. 

Atqui (quod caput est) prodi, prodi mens mea, 
Alecto prodi, cincta colubri e¢ anguibus., 

Tibi mille nocendi arteis foecundo in pectore. 
Tuum hoc erit munus, tuarum partium, ut 
Mystas ancipites consilio iuues tuo. 

Fac nummis obturetur os militibus, ut 

Quidquid uiderunt, se uidisse pernegent. 
Vadito, manibus pedibus; obnixé rem agito: nunc 
Tentamentis peropus est, ac fallacijs. 

Properato, horam utilem utiliter transmittito. 
Alect. Citd imperata peragam adamussim tua. 


ACTVS. 
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[59] 
REDIVIVVS. 








ACTVS IIII. SCENA V. 









Alecto. Caiaphas. 


Mea quantum Adonij. A 

Pené apud omneis 
Numina possunt ? 
Namgq; ego semper i 
Ocyor euris, ! 
Cursito nunc hue, 










Nunc feror illue. 1 
Ac ea spargo I 
Dira uenena, ie 





Que mihi cornu 
Diuite, seeuus 
Sufficit orcus. 
Num tibi restim 
Ipsa ferebam 
Perdite Iuda? 
Et tibi nummtim 
Plena crumena 
Est data, quorum 
Sacra fames co- tae 
Egit herum te a 
Prodere iustum ? 
Sic similem rem, 
Nunc faciam, qué 1, 
Qui modd uiuit, = 
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[60] 
CHRISTVS 


Vsque putetur 
Mortuus esse. 


Euge, euge, eccum illum ipsum, qué uolo. Deus bone: ut 


Ingreditur dubitabundus, ef animum scindit in 
Varias parteis? At paulisper ego tacita 

Hic auscultans, cauté obseruabo, quid nam agat. 
Pdst, hominem adoriar, sicubi tempus monet. 
Caia. Non hoc mekercules mihi conuenticulum 
Esse uidetur, hominum deliberantium : 

Sed toto (ut aiunt) ccelo discrepantium, 

Aut, quod ego ueré affirmem, delirantium. 
Vnum aut altrum Annas sublimi é solio rogat, 
Sententiam hac de re, ut pronunciet suam. Hic, 
Quecungq; uos, ait, iniungitis, ea perplacent. 
Ille, in ponderosa, et seria et graui, 

Certum spacium deliberandi postulat. 

Alius, posse negat rem tantam occultarier. 
Alius, ipsum Christum, iteratd occidi uelit. 
Reliqui nihil habuerunt, quod dicerent. 

Sum itag; multd incertior, ac dudum abiueram. 


Alect. Hiic ego tibi, si uis, bone uir scrupuli adima : 


Paucis expediam, quid fieri oporteat. 
Caia. Quin immortali me tibi deuincies 
Beneficio mortalem, si hoc effeceris, 


Charissima domina. Alect. Pone metum, effectum dabo. 


Inprimis, tumuli custodes argenteis 


’ 
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[61] 
REDIVIVVS. 







Fac superes muneribus, ut que uera sunt, 
Nec proferant, nec diuulgent quouis modo. 

Nummus rex, rex nummus, quid non facere potest, 

In omnibus negocijs ? Dimet. 

Dicam, quod sentio, omnipotens pecunia, 

Dat sola robur, uim4; sola sufficit. 

Quamobrem agitodum, et isthec preedicta perfice, 
Tibi que monstraui Furiarum ter maxima. Hic 
Scopus, hic meorum uerborum meta est breuis. 











Caia. Quam maximas habeo tibi diua gratias. 
Nemo homo potuit melius consilium dare. 

Geretur herclé mos tuis hortatibus. 

Alect. Hei, nunc ergd nunc feci precium oper, et 
Nostro pergratum, perg; iucundum gregi. 

Multas regione’ opplebit hac opinio, 

Qudd Christu’ é mortuis non exurrexit. 

Imd perficiam, ut apud mundi huius filios 

Pium esse uideatur, eos occidere, 

Quicunq; synceré ipsius & morte reditum, 

Et inde partam gratiam depreedicent. 

Sed me, sat scio, Tartareus expectat chorus, 

Re bené gesta, hinc memet recipio domum. 
















ACTVS IIII. SCENA VI. 





Caiaphas. Dromo. Dorus. Sangax. 


Brumax. 
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[62] 
CHRISTVS 


N hisce manibus est loculus pecunijs 

Distentus et non pauco argento turgidus. 
Intus latet, quod operatur miracula. 
Intus latet, quod nil non cogit pectora. 
Est intus, quod diuinam uirtutem exeret 
Citd, atq; me magno exonerabit metu. 
Nee dubito, quin hoc erit Anne gratissimum. 
Atq; etiam reliquis nostri ordinis hominibus. 
Satius est unius obscurari gloriam, 
Quam tot nostrdm egregios honores eripi. 
Ecce autem, commodum aduentare uideo 
Dromonem et Sangacem, Brumacemd; ef Dorum, 
Qui me leuabunt huius onere marsupij. 
Dro. Salue pie presul. Do. Salue antistes optime. 
Sang. Sis saluos uir clarissime. Bru. Aue ipsa sanctitas. 
Dro. Parmenoni seruo dedimu’ obuiam tuo, 
Qui te significauit, nos uelle colloqui. 
Caia. Volo cert® quidem: quare animum aduortite- 
Tu Dromo Christum esse rediuiuum non ambigis ? 
Dro. Equidem huius tibi rei argumenta protuli, 
Neq; pauca, neq; parua. Nimis apertum illud est. 
Caia. Quid dicis Dore, sic’ cine se res habet ? 
Dor. Ita factum prorsus est, ut te docuit Dromo. 
Caia. Adfirmas ne tu Sangax hec eadé? San. qdni ego 
Adfirmem, qui una cim his in re presenti fui? 
Caia. Quid tu ait Brumax? Bru. Id quod socij dictitat. 
Caia. 
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[63] 
REDIVIVVS. 







Caia. Tacete, et mentem ad ea, que loquor, intendite. 
4 Debetis nostra in uota condescendere, 

Nisi exciderunt permulta in nos promerita. 
Dro. Quid est? quod pro te aut uestre classis quopiam 
Recusemus? Dor. Nil medius fidius, id nisi 
Summo fiat nostro damno atque incommodo. 

San. Dic egregie sacerdos, preestabimus, 

Ne dubita. Bru. Si uereis requiras corporis, 
Faciemus, quod cordatos milites decet. 

Dummodd non uersutis opponamuur magis, 

Sin animi uirtutem, constantiam, fidem, 

Quis non sentierit quoduis cum tali duce ? 

Caia. Statuunt primates uim certam pecunie 
Vobis donare, ueruntamen hoc nomine, 

Vt singulis quibusque interrogantibus, 

Statim ef semper respondeatis in hunc modum : 
Quod nocte intempesta, ut latrones perditi, 

Corpus clam fallaceis tulére comites, 

Ac furati sunt uobis dormientibus. 

Qudd si commentum hoc ad uestri aureis preesidis 
Delatum erit, nos illi persuadebimus, 

Et nos tutos in portu collocabimus. 

Dro. Lubenter adsentimur. Do. Conditio placet. 
San. Cur non authoritatem tantam imitabimur ? 
Bru. Sequimur decretum longé consultissimum. 
Caia. Accipite, unusquisq; thesauro ditabitur. 




























Agitote 
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[64] 
CHRISTVS 


Agitote dum, eloquimini. quid dicitis? 
Dromo, erexit’ ne se Christu’ ille 4 tumulo? 


Dro. Non. Caia. Quid’ nam ergd? sepulchrum uacuum 


fuit ? 


Dro. Nox erat, exanimum clepserunt corpus alumni. 
Nostra quidem tum membra sorpor Lethseus habebat. 


Caia. Dore, dic mihi bona et Iudaica fide, 
Iesus in busto cur non repertus est ? 


Dor. Abstulit hic furtiud agmen dominatibus umbris, 


Cim nostros oculos premeret mera mortis imago. 


Caia. Num’ nam ef tu Sangax cantionem istam canis ? 


Dic quid habeas animi super hac re. dicito. 

Sang. Funus iners noctu comites rapuére dolosi, 
Quando quies nostros nectebat languida sensus. 
Caia. Brumax tua superest unius adsentio. 
Quomodo per omnia res acta est? edissere. 

Bru. Surripitur gelidum media iam nocte cadauer, 
Cam nos fessa graui dederamus corpora somno, 
Caia. Laudo uos, quod in ea diutius heresi 

Non perseuerabitis. istuc sapere quidem est, 

Dro. Nemo tam nulla mente, uel tam nullius 

Est consilij, qui respuat pecunias. 

Dor. Conspiranteis animos, tam concinnat citd 
Nihil, quaém hec regina sacro sancta pecunia. 
Sang. Quis est mortalium omnium, cui inest mica 
Sani cerebri, qui hanc non ueneretur et colat? 
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REDIVIVVS. 


Bru. O uos terg; quaterg; beatos, queis contigit 
Tanta laborum merces, quantam uix tempore 
Longo, aut talus nobis, aut alea dederit. 

Dro. Valeto fortunarum nostrarum omnium 


Auctor locupletissime. Dimeter. 
Do. Deus te seruet nostri (ut res ipsa loquitur) 
Thesauri supremum caput. Dimeter. 
Sang. Tibi noster patrone beneficentissime 
Dies agantur candidi. Dimeter. 
Bru. Pro hisce opibus here Iehora summis tibi 
Opem sempiternam ferat. Dimeter. 


Caia. Valete simul uiri fortissimi et optimi. 
O faustam, 6 niueam, 6 peramcenam hanc istam diem. 
Meos’ ne labores operas atq; uigilias, 

An prolixam diue bonitatem, an tempora 
Vehementids extollam, plané nescio. 
Quemadmodum etenim cim sub nebuloso aére 
Et opaco ccelo sensus quodammodd 
Hebescunt, et cuiq; suum corpus oneri est, 
Tum si radios forté Titan splendidos 
Fundens, fugam atris nubibus indixerit, 
Mundo§; arridens ore leto affulserit, 

Quam mox erectam a corporeo pondere, 
Animalem illam hominis partem spe ditissima 
Pascit, quasiq; consopitos spiritus 

Permulcet, incitat, fouet, exuscitat : 
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CHRISTVS 


Ita mediusfidius, furise preeclarissime 
Beneficio, sum usq; ed exhileratus denud, ut 


Qui dudum adueniens, cogitabundum hune animum 


Omnei’ in parteis dubitatione ueluti 
Suspensus distribueram, nunc deniq; 
Recedam, noua et insolita prorsus leeticia, 
Et alacritate perfusus mirabili. 


ARGVMENTVM ACTYVS V. 


Voniam ctm Thomas Didymus aberat, 
Intrans heros fenestris atq; foribus 
Clausis, se discipulis ostentarat suis. 
Illi reuerso uiuere conclamant herum. 
Qui ut finem narrandi faciunt, ecce Cleopas 
Alio loco, inquit, se conuenisse dominum, 
Ad Emauntem dum iter castellum suscipit. 
Que cim cunctis uiderentur certissima, 
Vnus Thomas se posse credere negat, 
Tantisper dum improuisus adest iterum Deus, 
Eius4; dubitatis confirmat fidem. 
Post illos et dictis et factis instruit, 
Quibus per populos dispergant noua gaudia. 
Ad extremum autem undeni proceres admodum 
De Christo rediuiuo plaudunt ad inuicem, 
Salutem gratulanteis ac uitam sibi, 
Deo reddenteis gloriam. ° 
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REDIVIVVS. 
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ACTVS V. SCENA I. 






Thomas. Petrus. Cleopas. Amaon. 





Chorus discipulorum. 






Socij, neq; enim sumus anté malorum inscij, Trimet. 

Vnde hic stupor, unde hoe mirum silentium ? 
Credo equidem ardentem ef igne coruscum spiritum 
E nube ruisse, e¢ penetrasse hance domum : 
Ita statis trepidi, ita uos horror quatit. | 
Pet. Nullo pauore perculsi obstupescimus 
Thoma frater: uerdm rei miraculo i 
Et nouitate attoniti ualdé reddimur. Hy 
Quam si plené pernosceres, te, sat scio, MH 
Velle lachrymas effundere pre gaudio. 4 
Tho. Ne uiuam, si non quid sit acciperem lubens. 
Pet. Lubentior ego rem omnem enarrauero. 
Presentem uidimus, loquentem audiuimus, 
Ipsum Christum rediuiuum, quem nos modd 
Multatum morte, et ademptum suspirauimus. 
Tho. Quid predicas? que uox aureis intrat meas ? ; 
Is per Deum, iam respirat’ ne denud ? Z 






















An potids elusit simulachrum umbratile, & 
Et effigies quedam nobis apparuit ? | 
Pet. Thoma, Thoma, illi ipsum, haud incerta preedico, mi 





Illa ipsa retinentem etiamdum uulnera 
Aspeximus : ac membra palmis pertrectauimus. 
Tho. Ita’ ne uerd? queso expone seriem 
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CHRISTVS 


Rei totius geste, atq; id bona fide. 
Pet. Vespertinum tempus erat, occluse fores, 
Occlusa fenestrarum etiam foramina. 

Nos tenuibus escis et potionibus 

Corpora refecimus et uireis reuocauimus, 

Et ad unam cuncti mensam consedimus, 

Quando ille repentind corim in media domo 
Diuino lumine circumseptus constitit. 

Nos credenteis inanem adesse spiritum : 

Primo aspectu tremebundi exhorrescere 

Ccepimus, ac pree metu mensas relinquere. 

Tum Christus, degenerem formidinem arguens, 
Quid, inquit, perturbato uersatis animo? 

Cernite manus, latus, pedesq; cernite, 

Ego ipse sum: pacem una coniunctissimi 

Seruate, atq; trepidationem ponite. 

Mox omnibus trectate dicit corpora. 

Hic hic uera ossa, ef ueram carnem inueneritis, 
Quorum nouistis exortem esse spiritum. 

At nos cm adhuc mirabunda perpendimus, 

Nec herum nostrum esse illum nobis persuasimus : 
Tum de assato pisce, et fauo apiario 

Nobiscum edere non recusans, reppetit 

Eum sermonem, in quo ante mortem plurimus 
Fuit, quem si tenuissemus, meherculé 

Ipsius abitum forti tulissemus animo. 
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REDIVIVVS. 


Hee ubi facta: is eadem uirtute subitd a 

Nobis euanuit, qua intrarat lumina. 

Tho. O Petre, Petre quid uerba frustra funditas ? 

Quid surdo fabellam canis? Tam/ ne stupidum 

Tam absq; ullo iudicio et sensu me uiuere 

Putas, ut hisce fidem habeam ineptijs ? 

Nam hoc ex eo genere est, quod fieri non potest, 

Vt sese 4 mortuis quisquam resuscitet. 

Ec’ quem é prophetis, ec’ quem é sanctis patribus 

Commemorabis, qui tale quidquam fecerit ? 

Cho. dise. Sic et nos uix nobismetipsis credere 

Primdm poteramus, nec satis habuimus 

Loquentem audire semel, quin pacem sepius 

Nobis commendans, multa de fati sui 

Necessitate, multa de nostri’ omnium 

Dicebat commodis. Sic et Galileides, 

Que prime illum ipsum foemine conspexerant, 

Tam nos tardos inuenére ad habendam illis fidem, 

Quam tu iamdudum te prebes incredulum. 

Quinimd Cleope non credidimus, et suo 

Consocio, quibus ab urbe paulim euntibus, 

Antea quam 4 nobis uisus est, apparuit. 

Tho. De re tam inaudita, consensum tot hominum 

Nusquam est reperire. Sed narra Cleopa omnia, 

Nam te quoq; non minis ac alios audiuero. 

Cleop. Christum’ met ipsum absq; ulla contronersia, 
E 3 Thoma 
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CHRISTVS 


Thoma, et ego et Amaon pariter aspeximus, 

Et cum illo ultrd citrdq; uerba fecimus. 

Quando etenim dirigeremus ad arceem Emaun- 
tem iter: 

Tanquam peregrinus et hospes quidam barbarus 

Et obscurus, nobiscum ingressus est uiam. 

Quanquam nescio quid nostros prestrinxit oculos, 

Qudd eum inter eundum minimé cognouimus. 

At ille, qua de re, inquit, uos inter agitur ? 

Cur’ nam uestros adfectus continere uix 

Valetis, qué minds erumpant in lachrymas? 

Ego contra: quid ais? num’ nam tu solus es 

Peregrinus hisce diebus in urbe Solyma, et 

Nescis, quae dudum perpetrata fuerint ? 

Roganti que illa’ nam essent, responsum hoc dedi_: 

De Iesu Nazareno, qui uates fuit, 

Qui rebus gestis atq; uerbis preepotens, 

Tam apud ipsum Deum quam apud homines fuit. 

Et eum sacerdotum quo pacto principes, 

Ac primates nostri cruci suffixerint. 

Atq; ut nos omneis spes magna tenuit, eum 

Redempturum Israél, ac meliorem exitum 

Illi futurum, ut qui meliora meruerat. 

Et quo modo post triduum Galileides, 

Que uacuum se tumulum uidisse, et Angelos 

Aiebant, qui affirmarent illum uiuere, ad 

Stuporem 
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REDIVIVVS. 


Stuporem usque admirari nos coégerant, 
Et quemadmodum quidam 6 nostro consortio, 
Statim ad monumentum ipsum festinauerint, 
Sintq; experti ueras fuisse foeminas, 
Tpsum uerd Christum nusquam repererint. 
Tum ille: Ea’ ne uestros tandem animos incredulitas 
Excecauit ? Num uaticinationibus, 
Num literis ac monumentis sunt tradita 
Posteritati ducis uestri discrimina ? 
Num’ nam ille sic uos instruxit? Num deniq; 
Isteexc de se futura suis preedixerat ? 
Sic fatus, 8 Mose capiens exordium, 
Obscura et inuoluta uatum oracula 
Veterumd; scripta Patrum de misericordia, 
Et de sapientia Dei, et de criminum 
Etiam expiatione nobi’ euoluere haud 
Cessabat, ut omnia sibi crucem portenderent. 
Qué uindicaret & tenebris hominum genus, 
Qué peccatum, qué mortem, qué orcum uinceret. 
Tum uerd, nos intra motus quosdam nouos 
Vterq; sentiebamus. Ita is animos 
Dictis regebat, et mulcebat pectora. 
Namq; memorabat, uti manuum laboribus, 
Et seruitutis amaro depressos iugo, 
Pharijs ab oris, ad proprios iterum Lareis, 
Legumlator ciueis eduxerit suos. 

E 
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CHRISTVS 


Hine Abrahamum iussis actum ccelestibus 
Charissimum filiolum ense petentem Isacon, 
Demissum4; refert angelum ipso ab ethere : 
Qui aliter suadet, ac pueri insontis loco 
Litari arietem iuxta pascentem iubet. 
Hijs adiungit Iosephum, fratres inuidi 
Quo funere, quibus’ ue discerptum feris, 
Patri falsd dixére, chm uenundarant 
Illum exteris, propter descripta somnia. 
Quid loquor, aut suspensum & duce colubrum seneum, 
Quo, serpentum afflatu prostrata corpora 
Per campum surgebant sanata et integra : 
Aut, ut natasse quosdam homines narrauerit, 
Inclusos machina, quum iam tellu’ 
Et mare 
Nullo discrimine 
Agerentur, et reliquos mortalei’ unda raperet. 
Omnia que quondam meditanda suis posteris 
Prophete cecinerunt inflati numine, 
Ille meminit, donec processit Hesperus 
Olympo inuito, ut arbitror. 
Et peruentum a nobis est ab eundem locum, 
Quem supra dixi. Sed quando ulterids iter 
Habere se simularet, impetrauimus, 
Vt idem nobiscum faceret hospitium. 
Quod ipsum syderis alis superuolans, 
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REDIVIVVS 


Jeo 


Nox tacita suadebat. Mox diuersorium 

Subit. Ad mensam nobiscum adcumbit pauperem. 

Quam primdm autem manu uidimus apprendere 

Cererem, atq; modo peculiari frangere : 

E uestigio mens nobis est reddita. 

Agnoscimus et colimus aperta numina. 

At ille in puncto ipso et momento temporis, 

Abijt, et @ conspectu se nostro abstulit. 

Tho. Dixti pulchré. Sed tam impossibile facinus, 

Nemo homo quamuis uehemens, facundus, et 
eloquens, 

Quamuis limatulé e¢ polité pinxerit 

Orationem, mihi persuadere poterit, 


Eum ipsum his oculis nisi preesentem uidero, 
Hijsq; auribus nisi preesentis uocem hausero, et 
Nisi hisce manibus uolnera preesentia 

Reuera et indubitanter contrectauero. 

Verim, quid hic moramur? Repetamus domum, 
Ne quis iudeat ex Iudzis primoribus. 

Bene est, omneis iam nunc tuti consedimus. 


ACTVS V. SCENA II. 


Christus. Thomas. Chorus disc. 


It pax uobis, fratres longé charissimi. 
Tu uerd age Didyme, hue huc manum admoueas, 
Admoueas in latus meum, ne dubita, ego sum. 
E 5 Tho. 
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CHRISTVS 


Tho. Mi domine, mi Deus, mea spes, uita mea, 
Noli queso hance rebellionem, e¢ pessimam 
Incredulitatem posthac imputare mihi. 
Ne inconsultus ego, atque exccecatus impia 
Philautia fueram, qui proprio ingenio 
Tantum attribuebam, ut rediuiuum credere 
Te factum esse nequirem? quum e¢ aderam 

et memini 
Quand alios quarta iam luce solo conditos, 
Ad huius uite munia reuocaueris. 
Nunc demum didici, quid sit & te deseri. 
Nunc demum didici, ad presidium unius tuum 
Confugere, abiectis rebus illis omnibus, 
Meo que animo uidentur plausibilia. Nunc 
Demum, fiduciz remoti’ obstaculis, 
Victorie mortis e inferni gustum habeo. 
Mortem 6 faustam, mortem que nostram interficit. 
Modis 6 omnibus utilissimam necem, 
Que nos dehinc in uitam sempiternam asserit. 
Quas tibi grateis agam pater opt. max. 
Qui non uel unigeno parcebas filio in 
Nostrim miserorum alioqui hominum gratiam ? 
Ad quantas, quam certasq; spes, nos anted 
Desperabundos erexisti? Ad quam gloriam 
Ac dignitatem accersisti per filium ? 
Quum nos peccatorum grauitate et pondere, 


Legis4; 
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REDIVIVVS. 







Legisq; iudicio damnaremur miseri : 

Tu clementissime et benignissime pater, 

Quod nostra non potuit imbecillitas, 

Effecisti, ut natus etiam tuus unicé 

Tibi dilectus, pro nobis exolueret. 

Quis autem, 6 Christe, hominum uoluptas 
et quies, 

Tam erit ingratus, ferreus, adamantinus, 

Qui ad gratuitam tuam beneficentiam, 

Non totus desiderio tui flagret ? 













Non totus amore tui inflammetur et ardeat ? | 
Et, ut ad solem cera, liquescat medullitus ? 4 
§ Sed ego nescio qua corruptus dementia, if 





Vt limus ad Pheebi radios durescere } 
Ni tua succurrisset preesentia, coeperam. : 
Quaré obsecro, facilis meam fidem adaugeas : f 
Vt mihi displiceam totus, uni tibi heream, et 
Vt, qui tua solius ope sic euaserim, 

Per omnia semper te gratus depredicem. if ¢ 
Christ. Post uisum ipsum corpus, e¢ ipsissima uulnera be 
Tandem credis Thoma: sed felicissimos ie 
Illos pronuncio, qui hoc persuadeant, 














Etiamsi nunquam cernant. Verdm tu tamen i 
4 Recté e¢ facis, et loqueris. Morti caput obtuli 4 
: Pro multi’ unus, meag; sponte, qué omnia i 





Que per Adamum 4 suo dilapsa erant statu, 
Restituerem 
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CHRISTVS 


Restituerem egomet maiori gloriz. 
Nunc igitur, quando me summus olympus manet, 
Memori uos animo mea dicta recondite. 

In omneis mundi regiones penetrabitis, 

Et ubiq; gentium eritis rerum ccelestium 

Nuncij: ut (si fieri possit) unusquilibet 

Me mortuum sibi, me rediuiuum sibi putet. 

Nihil opus erit, uetustas ceremonias, 

Aut uictimas retinere, aut sacrificia. 

Qui uiuida nixus fide, persuaserit 

Sibi, qudd gratis una et sola morte mea, 

Delicta et scelera remittuntur omnia, 

Donig; signum huius aqua tinctus habuerit, 

Et amori meo mutua responderit 

Voluntate : is, quicung; est, nil quidquam hesitans, 
Ccelum ut patriam nostro ex promisso uendicet. 
Qui uer# isti non crediderit Euangelio, 

Sed aud contemnit, aut uertit preposteré : 

Nil hunc iuuabit légis obseruatio, 

Nil philosophia, nil quzeuis professio, 

Qué minis eternis destinetur ignibus. 

Vos, cm res ipsa poscet, nostro nomine 

Serpenteis profligabitis, ac deemonia 

Exterminabitis, e¢ linguis etiam nouis, 

Quasi si eas dedicissetis, loquimini. 
Nec hausta nocebunt ueneni pocula. 
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Erga egrotos nos ut medicos preebebitis. 
Et (quod maius quidem est) animi foedissimos 
Morbo’, arrogantiam, acediam, lubidinem, 
Ambitionem, odium, auaritiam, iram, abdomini 
Deuotam gulam, ef id genus innumeros propemodum 
Diuina ui radicitus extirpabitis. 

Nam paruo pdst tempore, uos sthereus pater 
Ceelesti afflabit et inspirabit numine. 

; Quo profectd, pro me quid non audebitis ? 

Hoc duce, réges ef rerum dominos purpura 

Et sceptro insignitos, nihil dubitabitis 

Adire, et ueritatem condocefacere : haud 

Longé petita erit uobis oratio, 

Neq; loquendi tempus, neq; forma et modus : 

Hic spiritus preesens uestra ora diriget, ac 

Dabit cuiq; uim uerborum ef copiam. 

Hune, hune animi’ uestri’ arrabonem accipite, qué 
Vite illius uobis fiat certissima 

Spes, cuius inestimabilia gaudia 

Sub cogitationem humanam non cadunt. 

Cho. disc. Vicit id, uicit leo de Iude sanguine. 
Vicit id, uicit almum Tessei genus. 

Quis non tam felici applaudat uictorise ? 

Hunc unum authorem et conseruatorem unicum 
Agnoscat quilibet suum. 

Qui nos fuso cruore, exemit crimine 
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CHRISTVS 


Ab omni, ef mortem morte deleuit sua 
Nost.am, ac uitam nobis rediuiuus attulit. 


Aded, que annorum tot clausa est recursibus, 


Nune sublimis olympi ianua recluditur. 
Dies nunc est uatum promissa uocibus, 
Vt monteis et colleis resultent leticia. 
Nos autem, tantis iam cumulati gaudijs, 
Solyme simus, Deo canenteis gloriam. 


Corénis. 


Habetis rem totam, auditores optimi. 
Que si uobis uisa est iucunda et amabilis, 
Vt estis Christiani, uos de gloria 

Christi rediuiui, deg; uestris commodis 
Iam serid triumphanteis, plausum date. 


Omnis uni Deo gratia 
et gloria. 


Columna 13. litera A. in ordine personarum, pro 


Cleophas, lege Cleopas. 
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Essays on ont. Edited by Max 
WINKLER, Assistant Professor of Ger- 
man in the University of Michigan. 
For introduction, 90 cents. 

Auswah! ‘aus Luthers Schriften. 
Edited by W. H. Carrutn, Professor 
of German Langu and Literature in 
the University of Kansas. [Jn press. 


| Selections from the Correspondence 
between Schiller and Goethe. Edi- 
ted, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Joun G. RoBEr7son, Lector in the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg, Germany. For 
introduction, 80 cents. 


Altes und Neues. A German Reader 
for Young Beginners. By Kari SEELIG- 
MANN, Instructor in German in the 
Harvard School, Chicago, Ill. For intro- 
duction, 40 cents. 


Kleist’s Pring Friedrich von Hom- 
burg. Edited by Joun S. Noten, 
Professor of Modern Languages in Iowa 
College. For introduction, 80 cts. 


FRENCH. 


Extraits Choisis de Paul Bourget. 
Edited by Professor van DaELi. For 
introduction, 75 cents. 


Napoléon: Extraits de Mémoires et 
d’Histoires. Edited by ALckE For- 
TIER, Professor of R Languages, 
Tulane University. For introduction, 
50 cents, 





Extraits de Mme. de Sévigné, Edited 
by James A. Harrison, Professor of 
Romance Languages in the University of 
Virginia. [Jn preparation. 


La Princesse de Clives. Par Mme. de 
La Fayette. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by BENJAMIN F. SLEDD and 
HENDREN GORRELL, Professors in Wake 
Forest College, N.C. For introduction, 
60 cents. 


La Grammaire. Comedy in one act by 
Eugéne Labiche. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by HERMAN S. Pratt, 
Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages in the University of Illinois. 


La Guerre de indépendance. Par 
A. MorreEav. Edited, with notes, by A. 
N. van DAELL, Professor of Modern Lan- 
fu es, in the Massachusetts Institute of 

echnology. Paper. For introduction, 
20 cents. 


Daudet’s Le Nabab. Edited by B. W. 
WELLS, Professor of Modern Languages 
in the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. For introduction, 75 cents. 


Augier’s La Pierre de Touche. Edi- 

by GrorGE M. Harper, Professor of 

Romance Languages in Princeton Univer- 
sity. For introduction, 60 cents. 


SPANISH. 


Dofia Perfecta. By Benito Pérez 
GaLpés. Edited for wey SN by 
A. R. Marsu, Assistant fessor of 
Comparative Literature in Harvard Uni- 


El Si de las Nifias. Por L. F. de 
Moratin. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. D. M. Forp, Instructor in 
French in Harvard University. For 





versity. For introduction, $1.00. 


introduction, 50 cents. 
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